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THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS 


On the conclusion of the war overcrowding was the greatest of the 
social problems which confronted the nation. The census of 1911 
had shown that in the United Kingdom there already existed a 
serious shortage of houses. The war interrupted all attempts 
to remedy this defect ; it has been estimated that not more than 
24,000 houses were built between 1914 and 1919. In 1919 reports 
from the local authorities showed that nearly a-million houses 
would be required. Great efforts have been made both to supply 
the initial deficiency in houses and to replace those which year by 
year fall out of use. The most casual observer cannot fail to 
notice new houses appearing on the outskirts of almost every 
town and village ; trees and green fields are rapidly vanishing 
in many districts beneath a network of red brick streets and 
houses. While for over a century and a half the movement of 
population had been from the country to the town, now this has 


been reversed by the movement from the centre of the towns to the 
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new districts on their circumference. Some of the building 
schemes are very large in extent and result in the creation of new 
towns ; for instance, at Becontree the London County Council 
are erecting houses for a population of 100,000, on the Downham 
Estate for 35,000, near Morden they propose to build for 40,000. 
The total figures are very impressive; from the Armistice to 
March 31 last no less than 1,102,000 houses have been built in 
the United Kingdom, 412,000 have been built by local authorities. 
the other 690,000 by private enterprise. In London alone 
26,000,000/. has been spent by the County Council on housing ; 
over 50,000 houses have been provided in London proper and 
150,000 in Greater London. At no other time in the history of 
the world has there been such a wonderful effort to build houses 
for the people. 

But while all credit must be given to the enthusiasm and 
enterprise which have led to these results, it must not be 
imagined that the housing problem has been solved. In some 
districts the pressure on existing houses has been lessened, 
Many thousands are now living in healthier surroundings ; many 
more have hope that before long they may have a house of their 
own, instead of two or three rooms in a crowded tenement : for all 
this there is cause for congratulation. But the slums remain— 
dingy, crowded, insanitary, and dilapidated. It was obviously 
impossible to close slum dwellings unless there were houses to 
which the occupants could go. It was thus necessary that more 
houses should be built before the slums could be dealt with on a 
large scale. Now that we have over a million new houses and 
building still continues, it is time that attention should be directed 
to the most difficult and baffling problem of the slums. 

It is impossible to state accurately the numbers of those who 
are now living in them. It was said last year at the Edinburgh 
Trades Union Congress that there were ‘ 3,000,000 of our people 
living in disease-ridden fever-stricken slums’; this may be an 
overstatement, but there can be no doubt that the numbers are 
very large. It is said on good authority that in London there are 
100,000 people dwelling in unhealthy areas, in addition to the 
26,000 who will be dealt with by the County Council clearance 
schemes. The special correspondent of The Times in a recent 
series of articles on ‘ The Slums’ stated that in Bristol there are 
25,000 people in insanitary houses; in Leeds there are 72,000 
back-to-back houses, and in Bradford 33,000. He sums up the 
results of his investigations by writing : ‘ What is certain is that 
not only in the large cities, but in practically every town other 
than those of recent growth, there are areas where people are 
housed under wretched conditions as to comfort, lighting, ventila- 
tion, facilities for keeping food, and sanitation.’ 
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But figures by themselves fail to convey what is meant by a 
slum. Statistics of this kind must be translated into human lives 
before their meaning can be understood. For some years past I 
have been brought into close contact with many of the poorest 
districts in South London, and I have often been supplied by 
competent observers with details of the cases of hardship they 
have known. Here are four taken out of a great mass of such 
cases : 


(1) Three blocks of flats, five storeys high, each containing about a 
hundred flats, Each block contains four staircases, Each flat has its own 
w.c., but the sanitation is very defective and the smell intolerable. Owing 
to the height of the building and the closeness of the blocks to one another, 
many of the lower flats get no sunlight at all, and have to be lit by artificial 
light all day, whilst mothers living at the top have to carry their babies 
up and down five flights of steep stone stairs. Many flats are shared by 
several families. 

(2) A family of five persons—two adults and three children—lives in 
two rooms in a basement, The rooms are so damp that everything is 
covered with mildew. One boy, aged eleven, contracted rheumatic fever 
and may be a permanent invalid. 

(3) A gloomy, dark, insanitary tenement house. A typical example is 
the M—— family, who live in two small basement rooms, the top of 
front windows being on street level, The family consists of father, mother, 
and four children, two of whom, a boy and a girl, are adolescent and have 
to sleep in the same room. All the children are delicate. Drainage bad. 

(4) A street of twenty-three cottages, mostly of one bedroom, a living 
room, and a back kitchen. In one of these houses there are father and 
mother, five boys and two girls. They live in the small back kitchen. 
The downstairs rooms are infested with rats, so that they cannot use the 
front kitchen as a bedroom. All nine persons sleep in the bedroom up- 
stairs; the eldest child fourteen, the youngest child six months. 


These are only four cases typical of many : multiply them by 
10,000 or 20,000, and some idea may be gained of the total amount 
of misery and loss caused by the continued existence of the slums. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the evils which arise from 
life under these conditions. Loss in physical health is undeniable ; 
many of the reports which have been sent to me speak of the 
suffering and delicacy of the children. Statistics are conclusive 
onthis point. In 1923-25 the infantile death rate in Bermondsey 
was 76, compared with 31 in Lewisham ; the figures for tubercu- 
losis tell the same tale. Closely connected with the. low standard 
of physical health in slum children is their failure to make the best 
use of the education provided by the elementary schools ; the 
foul atmosphere of an insanitary home sends them to school tired 
and apathetic. Home life, too, suffers through the existence of 
the slums: the street, the public-house, the cinema are preferable 


to the discomfort of the dark and small rooms in which the slum 
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dweller must eat and sleep. Nor must be forgotten the political 
results : the more active and intelligent of those who live in such 
unfavourable surroundings easily become embittered against 
all society. The slum is fertile ground for the sowing of the 
Communist agitator. From it there will come the worst ele- 
ments of the mob—men who feel that they have nothing to lose, 
and possibly something to gain, by revolutionary changes. The 
slums and unemployment are the strongest arguments to which 
the Bolshevik can appeal. 

It would be inaccurate to imagine that no attempt has been 
made to sweep away insanitary areas. In many cases action has 
been taken by the public authorities as well as by private indi- 
viduals. The State, by building new houses on a vast scale, has 
taken the first step towards dealing with the slums. Local 
authorities in some cases have carried out successfully large 
clearance schemes: the London County Council, for instance, 
have cleared 100 acres of insanitary property. Estates such as 
those held by the Ecclesiastical Commission or the Duchy of 
Cornwall have often had their slum areas replaced by healthy and 
comfortable houses or tenements. On a smaller scale reforms 
have been carried out by private owners or by housing utility 
associations. On many sides there are signs of increased activity 
in the attempt to abolish the slums. But when the fullest allow- 
ance has been made for these public and private efforts, the fact 
remains that the work of slum clearance is extremely slow. 
Here are some significant words spoken by the Minister of Health 
last May in the House of Commons : 


Up to the present time, counting since the termination of the war, 
eighty-seven local authorities have submitted 118 schemes of slum clear- 
ance, and 111 of these schemes have been confirmed. They propose to 
deal with the demolition of a total of about 14,000 houses. Really, when 
one thinks of the vast masses of people who to-day are compelled to live 
under slum conditions, one cannot help feeling impatience that up to now 
so little has been done to help. 


Many of the schemes submitted and confirmed have not yet been 
carried out, while apparently a large number of local authorities 
have made no attempt to deal drastically with the insanitary 
property within their jurisdiction. At the present rate of progress 
new generations will be born and will die in the existing slums. 
Before the present slums are abolished new insanitary areas will 
have come into being: inferior property erected a century ago is 
rapidly deteriorating, and within a few years it will have reached 
a state of dilapidation as bad as anything found in those districts 
which are now recognised as unfit for human habitation. 

The reluctance of many local authorities to prepare slum clear- 
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ance schemes, and: the slowness in carrying out those which have 
been confirmed, is due to many causes. Frequently the authori- 
ties have to meet the strong opposition both of the slum owner 
and the slum dweller. The slum owner’s dislike of a clearance 
scheme is very natural. By section 46 of the Housing Act, 1925 
(section 9 of the Act of 1919), he will receive compensation for 
the site value only of the property, and not for the buildings 
erected on it. Most housing reformers will support this clause 
in principle ; there can be no sympathy with the man who had 
deliberately bought slum property with the sole intention of 
making money out of it. But occasionally there are cases of real 
hardship ; the owner of the property may have spent trouble 
and money in keeping it in good repair; nevertheless, if it is 
situated in a condemned area, he will receive nothing more than 
the site value. It is stated that the obvious unfairness of this 
frequently prevents local authorities from using their clearance 
powers. It is doubtful if there is any proof that this is actually 
the case. But whether this is so or not, it is only just that local 
authorities should be given some discretion to enable them to 
adopt a different basis of compensation in genuinely hard cases. 
This would enable a legitimate grievance to be met without any 
surrender to the demand of the unscrupulous speculator in slum 
property, or to the claims of the landlord who has made no attempt 
to keep his houses in good condition. 

To the opposition of the slum owner there must often be added 
that of the slum dweller. Though he is dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions under which he is dwelling, nevertheless he is often vociferous 
in protest against any proposal to remove him from his present 
surroundings. Here again the reasons, though less obvious, are 
perfectly natural. He is afraid that he may have to move to a 
locality at some distance from his work ; the time and money 
spent in travelling to and fro are considerations which weigh 
with him. The knowledge that some miles away there are more 
comfortable houses does not thrill him with joy ; he knows per- 
fectly well in the majority of cases that he cannot possibly afford 
the rent. Probably this accounts for the fact that on the London 
County Council estate at Becontree there are now. from 600 to 
800 houses standing empty; the rents are too high and the 
distances from their work are too great for the majority of the 
slum dwellers. Moreover, there is another reason which makes 
them hesitate to leave their present surroundings : the very poor 
are largely dependent on credit, but they can only obtain this in 
districts where they are well known, and they dread the possi- 
bility of moving to some place where as strangers it will be 
impossible for them to obtain credit in a time of stress through 
illness or unemployment. There are also, of course, other and 
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less weighty reasons which encourage them in their reluctance 
to move; often in the tiny back yard of some dilapidated 
dwelling they are able to keep rabbits, poultry, and pigeons, 
(these may even have some lodgment within the house itself), and 
they fear that their ‘ fancy stock ’ will be no longer permitted if 
they are transferred to some new and more strictly controlled 
houses. 

But often when the local authorities are ready to brave the 
opposition both of the slum owner and the slum dweller they find 
that the cost of the clearance scheme is such that they dare 
hot face it. There is no doubt that this is the most serious 
obstacle to drastic action. Higher rates may cause a storm of 
indignation; The difficulty of expense is the more serious when 
it is remembered that the most insanitary districts are usually in 
poor boroughs where already the rates are very high. The high 
cost of clearance and rebuilding is frequently a fatal barrier in the 
way of a comprehensive scheme for dealing with the slums. 

If, therefore, the slums are to be abolished in a reasonable 
space of time, some other method in addition to complete clearance 
must be adopted. Slum clearance is the ideal policy: in many 
cases the condition of the dwellings is such that it is the only 
policy ; the attempt to repair or improve them would be sheer 
waste of money. But there are many houses which have not yet 
reached the state when their destruction or collapse is inevitable : 
their deterioration can still be arrested, and wise expenditure on 
them might transform them into decent homes. If this could be 
done—and it would only be possible when the general conditions 
of the whole area were favourable—the advantages would be great. 
Good houses would be provided quickly, at a comparatively small 
cost, near the tenants’ work and at a lower rent than in the new 
districts. The problem of the removal of the occupants to a 
distance from their place of employment would be avoided. This 
policy of reconditioning was recommended in 1920 by a committee 
of which Mr. Neville Chamberlain was chairman. It was appointed 
by the then Minister of Health ‘to consider and advise on the 
principles to be followed in dealing with unhealthy areas.’ In its 
interim report it stated 


we are of opinion that it is wise to avoid a sudden change in the conditions 
and standard of life of the classes we are considering. It was the opinion 
of the late Miss Octavia Hill that old houses when carefully repaired and 
kept under kind but strict supervision provide quite as good homes for 
working class families as new buildings or houses. And moreover the 
rents of such houses can be kept comparatively low, as large amounts of 
capital have not been laid out upon them. . . . Property managed on 
the Octavia Hill system exists in London to-day, and shows not only that 
it can be kept clean and comfortable, but that under this management 
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the general standard of life among the tenants rises very considerably. 
We believe that the system might be extended with immense advantage 
to all concerned pending the possibility of reconstruction, but we do not 
see how any such extension is to take place under the present system of 
ownership. 


This reconditioning must be carefully distinguished from the 
temporary repairs to a house which are frequently carried out by 
the owner at the instance of the officers of the medical authorities. 
Such repairs are often of a trifling nature. The reconditioning 
which we are now advocating would be much more thorough : 
it would be carried out by the local authority after it had pur- 
chased the house or houses concerned. 

If, however, this policy was to be adopted on a large scale, 
three conditions would be necessary. The local authorities would 
have to purchase and own the property: it would clearly be 
undesirable for large grants to be made out of public money for 
the repair of dwellings which still remained in private hands. 
Next, the State would have to give a subsidy to assist the local 
authority in this work of reconditioning in the same way, if not 
on the same scale, as it now helps in schemes for the complete 
clearance of a district : left to its own resources, the local authority 
would find the cost only less burdensome than that which would 
be involved by the more drastic method of action. And, thirdly, 
it would be essential that the renovated property should be under 
proper management. The Octavia Hill system, under which 
trained women both collect the rent and supervise the property, 
endeavouring to form friendly relations with the tenants and 
advising them in their problems, has proved of great value. 
Unless some such method is adopted for the sympathetic super- 
vision and education of the tenants, there is grave risk that the 
property will be allowed to deteriorate through misuse and 
ignorance into its former condition. It has been proved that the 
majority of those who have dwelt in the slums can be changed 
into satisfactory tenants, who will keep their houses clean and 
neat, if they are given an opportunity in new surroundings. But 
it is not so easy to break the slum habit without some external 
help ; and firmness as well as sympathy will be required in dealing 
with those who remain in their old environment. 

It is clear that the Minister of Health is considering the possi- 
bility of legislation to facilitate slum improvement. In his 
speech last May he stated that the process of slum clearance is 
complicated, slow and costly, but 


When I look round for any possible alternative method of dealing with 
slums I find some hope in the fact that whilst under all the schemes which 
have been submitted to us during the period of the ten years since the war 
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only 14,000 houses are affected, that is, only 1400 houses per year, yet at 
the same time every year over 500,000 houses, in 1926 over 600,000 houses, 
were reconditioned and put into a fit sanitary and habitable condition in 
the various towns throughout the country. Surely that contrast between 
the rate at which you can improve slum property by dealing with it by the 
drastic method of slum clearance or the less drastic but perhaps more 
practical method of slum improvement may give us some hint as to the 

irection in which we might move if we really want to make speedy pro- 
gress. 


In any future legislation it is important that the Ministry of 
Health should be given power to act where the local authority 
neglects to make a scheme for the clearance or improvement of 
slum property within its area. We are rightly jealous of inter- 
ference with local self-government. But it would be utterly 
wrong if out of respect for the principle of local autonomy it was 
possible for some authority through its obscurantism or in- 
competence to neglect its duty towards those who are living under 
conditions which are ruinous both to physique and character. 
There are councils which so far have shown no sense of responsi- 
bility towards the slum dweller; there are some which believe 
it is a good policy to segregate their poor in certain districts : 
there seems little likelihood that such authorities will ever awaken 
to their duties. If they continue obdurate or incapable some 
power should be given to the Ministry of Health to deal with 
the problem. The mere knowledge that the Ministry had 
such power would usually render it unnecessary for it to be 
exercised. 

There is real danger at the present time that the urgency of 
the slum problem may not be recognised. The splendid success 
in providing over a million new houses may easily lead the nation 
to believe that the slums will gradually and automatically dis- 
appear. But such an easy-going optimism is entirely misplaced : 
the slums will only disappear through sustained and determined 
effort and education. There is no one method which by itself will 
be successful in the attack upon them: more houses, more slum 
clearance schemes, a large policy of reconditioning, better super- 
vision are all required. But every year’s delay means another 
year of avoidable suffering. In very literal truth those who live 
in the slums dwell in ‘ the land of darkness and of the shadow of 
death.’ Every additional year the slums exist will mean addi- 
tional mortality, ill-health, unhappiness, and crime which might 
have been avoided. The children born this year in crowded and 
insanitary surroundings will suffer from disabilities from which 
other children are generally free, they will rarely share all the 
joys of normal childhood, and when they leave school in some 
fourteen years’ time, below the average standard in physique and 
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mind, they will inevitably tend to drift towards the ranks of the 
unemployable. Through the continued existence of the slums 
the nation is extravagant in its waste of human lives and 
character. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has done much towards the 
completion of his task of supplying the deficiency in houses, but 
now we hope that without delay he will respond to the challenge 
offered him by a far harder task—the abolition of slums which 
too long have been a disgrace to our civilisation. 


CyRIL SOUTHWARK. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS, 1928 


In an article in the September number of the Nineteenth Century 
and After last year entitled ‘ The Capture of the Co-operative 
Movement,’ the history of this great organisation was traced from 
its humble beginnings at Rochdale, Lancashire, in 1844, through 
various vicissitudes, up to the year 1926, when the membership 
had reached the colossal total of 5,186,000, with a capital exceed- 
ing 104,000,000/., and a retail trade showing a turnover of 
185,000,0001. 

The article referred to was inspired by the momentous decision 
which was reached at the Cheltenham Congress in 1927, by a 
narrow majority on a card vote, to establish a working political 
agreement between the Co-operative Party and the Labour Party, 
and the writer pointed out that if this agreement should become 
actually effective, the co-operative movement would be degraded 
from its unique position as a social and economic factor of supreme 
importance in the daily lives of millions of working men and 
women, independent politically and prosperous financially, to 
become a sort of milch-cow from which the Socialists could 
replenish their party funds at the expense of the co-operators’ 
dividends. 

The Co-operative Congress which opened at West Hartlepool 
on May 28 of this year has definitely indorsed the resolution of 
the Cheltenham Congress of 1927, in favour of a working agree- 
ment with the Labour Party, by a majority of 995 on a card vote. 
This momentous decision was reached on a resolution by the 
Great Horton Co-operative Society proposed by Mr. R. Weather- 
head, which was as follows : 


(a) That the resolution regarding a closer working arrangement with 
the Labour Party passed at the Cheltenham Congress of 1927 be rescinded ; 
(6) and that in future no alliance or working arrangement be made with 
any political party or religious body, strict neutrality to be observed in 
regard to all political or religious parties or organisations, and that all 
necessary steps be taken to give effect to this principle. 


Mr. Weatherhead said that he prophesied a year ago that politics 
would split the co-operative movement. This perfectly just 
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remark was received with loud laughter from a large section of 
the meeting, which thereafter showed every intention not to give 
the speaker a fair hearing ; the president had to intervene more 
than once, but it was clear from the outset that the organised 
opposition to the resolution was in a majority, and that no argu- 
ments would affect the predetermined views of the delegates 
entrusted with recording their card vote. 

In a well-reasoned review of the situation which had been 
created by the alliance with the Labour Party, supported by 
indisputable facts and statistics, Mr. Weatherhead alluded to the 
results of a referendum held in the north-eastern section of the 
Co-operative Union to consider a resolution to rescind the political 
agreement, with the result that 266,000 votes were cast in favour 
of cancelling the political alliance, and 181,000 in favour of con- 
tinuing it—a majority of 85,000 for cancellation. He said that 
every section of the Union should have done the same thing ; and 
repeated that the essence of the co-operative movement was that 
it was above and outside party, and that to compel every member 
to ally himself with the Labour Party was a betrayal of the most 
fundamental principles of their being ; it would be wrong to turn 
their great industrial business into a political one. He warned 
Congress of the dangers of cutting the movement off from the 
roots from which it had derived its very existence, and quoted 
the declaration of the third Congress of 1872 that the co-operative 
movement contained persons of all religious sects and all political 
views, and that co-operators as such were not identified with any 
religious or irreligious or political tenets ; and, further, that the 
greater international co-operative alliance emphatically repudiated 
party political attachments and declared inherent neutrality in 
all matters of religion and politics. 

‘ Politics,’ he concluded, ‘never grew an ounce of tea nor 
turned a wheel,’ and he urged the co-operative movement to stick 
to trade and political independence and to follow no political 
will-o’-the-wisp, for by trade, and trade alone, would they attain 
the co-operative commonwealth and all that that glorious ideal 
meant. 

Mr. Rigg (Wallsend) most ably seconded the resolution ; he 
said that he did not want the co-operative movement to follow in 
the same track as the Labour Party and come to grief on the same 
rock by making membership of the party compulsory in trade 
unions. Speaking amid repeated interruption, he said that the 
co-operative societies would soon be requiring the aid of every 
member, Liberals and Tories, or whatever they were, in the 
coming fight against municipalisation, which was a serious menace 
to the co-operative movement. Hampered by an alliance with 
the Labour Party, no Government would help them in that fight, 
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but they would be unassailable if they kept free from political 
entanglements. 

The resolution was opposed by Alderman Hayward (Burslem), 
chairman of the Central Board of the Co-operative Union, by Mr. 
Scott Morton (Stockport), an enthusiastic Socialist member of 
the Labour Party, and by Mr. A. Barnes, M.P., chairman of the 
Co-operative Party. Alderman Hayward stated that the political 
agreement was voluntary, and did not pledge societies to take any 
action unless and until it was agreed to by their members. This, 
of course, is technically correct, but the persistent activity of 
Socialist minorities, and the apathy of the more conservative 
co-operators who are desirous of preserving the non-political 
character of the movement, renders the victory of the Socialists 
all along the line a foregone conclusion—unless a referendum is 
adopted, to keep the movement free from minority voting. 

A significant instance of the increased activity of the Socialists 
in the co-operative movement was furnished by the action of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society at Manchester early in June, 
when a notice was issued by its executive that all eligible employees 
failing to join a trade union approved by the Trade Union Con- 
gress and to continue membership thereof would be dismissed 
from the employment of the society. This open attack on the 
freedom of employees has been met by Captain Cazalet in a Bill 
to provide that it shall be illegal for a co-operative society to 
make membership of a trade union a condition of employment. 

Mr. A. Barnes, speaking in opposition to the resolution for 
rescinding the political agreement, argued that the resolution of 
the Cheltenham Congress last year armed the co-operative move- 
ment with a second line of defence. He said they could build up 
on an autonomous basis a flexible political machine, tolerant in 
its operation, based on ten years of experience in the field of 
politics, and representing a guide to societies when they were 
ready to come into political operations: but a machine was not 
enough ; there must be steam to drive it, and that was what was 
provided by the resolution at Cheltenham. He alluded to the 
arrangement between the Central Board and the Trade Union 
Congress to prevent the co-operative movement being struck at 
by strikes and lock-outs, as it could be if it were a part of the 
capitalistic system, and asked Mr. Weatherhead whether this 
struck at the autonomy of which he claimed to be the defender, 
and why had he voted for the resolution approving of this agree- 
ment. ‘It is,’ said Mr. Barnes, ‘ because you know very well 
that we are marching to the same goal as the Labour Party, only 
along a different route. Thousands of Liberals and Conservatives 
have joined the London societies in the last twelve months. We 
do not drive them out or hamper their individual views, but a 
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person who joins and takes our benefits is not entitled to go back 
on the ideals and principles on which this great movement is 
founded.’ 

There had never been a doubt as to which way the voting 
would go, and the card vote demanded by Mr. Weatherhead dis- 
closed a majority of practically 5 to 2 against the rescinding 
resolution, and therefore a complete indorsement of the resolution 
carried at Cheltenham last year in favour of a working political 
agreement between the co-operative movement and the Labour 
Party. 

An instructive and interesting sequel to the foregoing debate 
was furnished by a proposal of the Leeds Co-operative Society 
deprecating the running by the Co-operative Party of a parlia- 
mentary candidate in any constituency (unless such candidate 
had been successful at a previous election), if the members of the 
co-operative society in that constituency had declined to support 
the (political) Co-operative Party. In spite of the opposition of 
Mr. A. Barnes, M.P., a decision in favour of the Leeds proposal 
was carried by 1930 votes against 1727—majority 203. Perhaps 
this result was in some measure due to a reaction in favour of the 
assertion of autonomous freedom from political dictation. 

The question of rescinding the Cheltenham resolution, although 
it was not reached until the third day of this year’s Congress, has 
been given the first consideration in this article owing to its 
supreme importance in the political field of our national life. The 
Labour Party hope, by means of an alliance with the Co-operative 
Party, to tap the financial resources of the co-operative move- 
ment, and thus make good the losses which they have sustained 
through the ‘ contracting in’ clause of the Trade Disputes Act 
adversely affecting the contributions of trade union members to 
their political funds. If the pressure of the Socialists becomes 
intolerable, as was the case in the trade unions, then no doubt a 
Bill will be submitted to Parliament to extend the applicable 
clauses of the Trade Disputes Act to cover the case of the co- 
operative societies, adapted to meet their special requirements 
and constitutions. But the replenishment of the party war-chest 
is not by any means the sole consideration. Mr. Barnes, in pre- 
senting the report of the Co-operative Party (political) to Congress 
on the second day of its meeting, said: ‘ The Co-operative Party 
had no relation to the political circumstances and standards of 
the nineteenth century. They represented new ideas in politics 
as the co-operative store represented a new idea in trade. The 
co-operative movement had enormous reserve forces at its dis- 
posal which it could set in motion at need for political purposes 
through its economic organisation.’ A weighty pronouncement, 
pregnant with possibilities ! 
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Municipal trading came up for consideration on the first day 
of Congress, on the report of Mr. F. Hall, adviser on studies to 
the Co-operative Union. He said that councils when promoting 
Bills in Parliament often sought powers to municipalise the 
supply of milk, bread, or other commodities, and the Labour 
Government had proposed to introduce an enabling Bill which 
would give all local authorities greater powers to enter upon some 
of these trades. Co-operators were already engaged in many of 
these trades with success. In view of the tendency of the times, 
it appeared that thorough investigation was necessary, and a 
thoroughly representative committee had conducted an inquiry, 
and taken evidence, and made recommendations. The witnesses 
included many collectivists who were advocates of municipal 
trading. The inquiry was confined to meat, bread, and milk, 
which represented together 25 per cent. of the trade of the retail 

The question was whether distribution of these commodities 
should be municipalised or left in the hands of the co-operative 
movement. The committee came unanimously to the conclusion 
that the policy of development by co-operative societies was the 
most practical and satisfactory way of extending collectivist 
principles in meeting the needs of the community, but if those 
outside the movement could be got to agree with that view, the 
co-operators would have to show the whole country that they 
could do the work, and that every citizen could draw his supplies 
of these articles from that source at prices and with a dividend 
that would be acceptable. They must prove that they could do 
the business as effectively as any municipality. To do this ‘ they 
would have to leave off regarding the bread and milk departments 
as suitable for subsidising the dividends of other departments’ : 
the disclosure of this policy will come as a surprise to many 
co-operators. 

Mr. Hall continued to unfold the policy of the committee by 
saying that they would have to sell as near cost price as possible 
and trade ‘as nearly as possible on the lines which would be 
adopted by a municipality.’ An unsympathetic critic might have 
pointed out at this juncture that a municipality is in a funda- 
mentally different position from a co-operative store, inasmuch 
as it can crush competition by selling at prices which may involve 
a trading loss, knowing that the penalty will not be the bank- 
ruptcy of the municipal shop, but merely borrowing (?) from the 
rates to make good the loss ; whereas the private enterprise might 
have to face actual ruin. The co-operative store would have to 
subsidise those departments on which it was making no profit, or 
actually losing, in its efforts to throttle private enterprise, by 
drawing on excess profits'derived from other departments. The 
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end in view, namely, the elimination of private trading, might 
indeed be the same, but the means adopted would be widely 
different. In either case the ratepayer and consumer would 
suffer from the creation of an uneconomic monopoly. The 
Gilbertian situation in which the Labour Party and the Co- 
operative Alliance find themselves in this connexion is aptly hit off 
by Punch in a cartoon (June 6) where two Socialists tied back to 
back are addressing the public from the top of a tub labelled 
“ SOCIALISM ’ : 


ist Socta.istT (politician).—‘ Vote for Municipal Trading.’ 
2nd Socratist (Co-op. trader).—‘ Down with Municipal Trading and 
all monopolies—except mine ! ’ 


Mr. Davis, a director of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
had no hesitation in supporting the view that the co-operative 
movement, rather than the plans of any political party for 
nationalisation, municipalisation, or State purchase, was the 
proper machinery for satisfying the requirements of the people in 
these commodities. 

The recommendations of the report were adopted unanimously. 

The discussion on the report of the ‘ Joint Propaganda and 
Trade Committee ’ disclosed the fact that the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society and the Co-operative Retail Societies are in opposing 
camps on the question of a change of policy which» would allow 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society to open new centres of co- 
operative retail trading, instead of leaving this extension of 
co-operative activity in the hands of local societies. 

A resolution was brought forward by Mr. Varley, chairman of 
the Propaganda Committee, suggesting that ‘the time is now 
opportune for the Co-operative Wholesale Society to undertake 
retail trade in areas where there are not sufficient facilities for the 
same, and this meeting requests the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society to take steps to this end in consultation with the Co- 
operative Union’ (of retail societies). Mr. Varley argued that the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society could undoubtedly open branches 
in districts where it would be impossible for mere beginners in 
co-operation, such as a newly-formed society of jnexperienced 
enthusiasts, to meet multiple-shop methods and develop success- 
fully : in these days of more attractive shops, arcades, and big 
stores it was impossible to start a new business without the 
capital necessary to furnish similar conditions of trading. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Compstall, which is a residential suburb of 
Manchester, in supporting the resolution, warned co-operators 
that in such areas as he came from they would lose their heritage 
and their right to supply the people’s food unless they used all the 
resources of the movement to initiate developments in opposition 
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to the great multiple-shop businesses spreading from the cities to 
the villages. 

The intrusion of the Co-operative Wholesale Society into the 
province of the local retail societies was warmly opposed by Mr. 
Joyce, a retail store manager at Kettering, who plainly intimated 
to the Co-operative Wholesale Society that it should mind its 
own business. Mr. Joyce’s plan for meeting the situation was 
amalgamation of the smaller retail societies with larger ones in 
the big towns. 

Mr. N. S. Beaton, who is a Scottish Wholesale Society director 
(the Scottish Wholesale Society is independent of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society), was not in favour of the resolution, but, on 
the contrary, strongly supported Mr. Joyce’s view that the 
solution of the problem was in the extension of the larger retail 
societies. ‘ You cannot cut co-operation off from its roots among 
the people,’ he said. ‘ Propaganda should start on the doorstep 
of the worker, not in the opening of a shop with which he has 
nothing to do until you ask him to come and spend his wages 
there.’ 

Others spoke both for and against the resolution, and Mr. 
Varley, replying to the discussion, stated that in Cornwall and 
Devon the Co-operative Wholesale Society had been obliged to 
take control of eighteen or nineteen village societies which had 
got into difficulties. 

It must be admitted that the case instanced by Mr. Varley 
forms a strong argument in favour of his policy, by exposing the 
inability of such a financially strong and prosperous retail organisa- 
tion as the Plymouth society to extend its operations sufficiently 
to cover the Devon villages, where the local societies have failed 
to make good. The explanation lies probably in a disinclination 
on the part of prosperous retail societies in large towns to risk the 
dividends of their members in what may prove to be unprofitable 
expenditure in less closely populated areas. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, on the other hand, with its vast resources, is 
well able to undertake competition with the capitalist multiple 
shop, and from the purely business point of view alone is justified 
in trying to secure approval for the policy indicated in the reso- 
lution ; and it may be added that a network of Co-operative 
Wholesale Society stores all over the country controlled by a 
powerful central organisation in political alliance with the Labour 
Party offers an unrivalled field for the employment of ‘ the 
enormous reserve forces ’ at the disposal of the co-operative move- 
ment, which Mr. Barnes said ‘ it could set in motion at need for 
political purposes through its economic organisation.’ 

Mr. Barnes may be said to represent politics, Mr. Varley (the 
mover of the resolution) to represent ‘ big business,’ and Mr. 
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Beaton (Scottish Wholesale director) to represent pure co- 
operation. 

The voting by show of hands on Mr. Varley’s resolution showed 
an evenly divided house; the tellers were accordingly put on, 
with the result that the resolution was carried by 2267 votes 
against 2033—majority 234. 

On the second day of Congress a vigorous denunciation of the 
Government’s policy of safeguarding industries and of its cor- 
rupting influence on persons engaged in the productive branches 
of co-operative industry was made by Mr. A. V. Alexander, M.P., 
in submitting the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
The report did not excite anything like the interest which was 
evinced in the debate on Joint Propaganda and Trade Committee’s 
report, and was adopted—one might say ‘ by acquiescence.’ One 
might hazard the opinion that more co-operators have been 
directly and indirectly benefited by the Government’s safe- 
guarding measures than Mr. Alexander would have had the 
meeting believe. But the adoption of the report shows that the 
political machinery of the co-operative movement will be em- 
ployed at the General Election to fight protective measures in 
whatever guise they may appear on Conservative platforms. 

Among other items of interest may be noted the president’s 
remarks on ‘ the extraordinary growth of credit trading during 
the last three years,’ which he said was ‘ another startling tendency 
demanding close examination. Eleven years ago the total 
amount outstanding for goods supplied on credit was less than 
1,500,000). ; at the end of 1926 it was over 4,000,000/., and the 
figure for 1927 could not be much less than 5,000,000/., and nearly 
1,000,000/7. was owing by members on hire purchase and club 
systems.’ 

The president had previously drawn attention to ‘ the apathy 
of the great majority of our five million members, as reflected in 
their indifference to the welfare of their own society ’—an apathy 
indicated by the small minorities who voted at elections, the 
majority never voting at all. 

This indifference and apathy is of course not peculiar to the 
co-operative societies, but some experience of co-operators and 
their societies leads one to believe that the predominance of 
Socialist and even Communist activity in many societies is 
responsible for the abstention of a large proportion of members 
from the local meetings. ‘ Oh yes, I deal at the shop, but I don’t 
want to get mixed up with that Socialist crowd at the meetings,’ 
is the attitude of a large proportion of the ‘ five million ’ to which 
the president mournfully referred. 

The president also deplored ‘ our failure to secure an increasing 
proportion of the trade of all members of our societies.’ This again 
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may be due in part to a similar cause: many of the co-operative 
societies have taken on such a pronounced political bias of a 
nature so repugnant to a considerable section of the membership 
that many of the members avoid dealing with the co-operative 
shop except in cases where the financial advantage is too obvious 
to be ignored. 

After an unusually interesting session one is left with the 
impression that the co-operative movement tends to become more 
closely identified with political Socialism, and to be dominated 
by the party machine in the interests of the politician rather than 
of the co-operator; that this tendency may have the brake 
applied by a well-organised resistance to anything in the shape of 
a political levy without the option of ‘ contracting out’; and 
that it is likely to receive a substantial check which may result in 
severing the alliance between the Co-operative Party and the 
Labour Party, if and when the issue of granting trading facilities 
to municipalities under a Labour Government comes into open 
conflict with the policy of the co-operative movement. The 
desire to share the sweets of office and to wield political power 
may overrule the ‘ die-hards ’ of pure co-operation ; but if such a 
thing should happen, the co-operative movement, which has 
grown from its infancy in 1844 to the stature of its full manhood 
in 1928, and established itself firmly as a beneficent factor in the 


home lives of the working classes, would lose its prestige and 
forfeit the affections and confidence of the people whose support 
has helped to build up an organisation of which every co-operator 
may well be proud. 


F. G. STONE. 





THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


THE Native Question in South Africa may be said to have arisen 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, when the advance 
guard of European civilisation came into contact with the Bantu 
races who were pushing eastwards in search of new pasturage. 
The first clash came in what is to-day known as the Eastern 
Province. 

Initially the question was largely one of boundaries. The 
moribund Dutch East India Company administration contented 
itself with the definition of the boundary dividing European and 
Bantu, and this policy was followed by the British Government 
until the middle of the last century, when it was abandoned as 
impracticable. Then, as now, the native question was for the 
most part the economic question of land. Then, as now, this was 
only imperfectly realised by Europeans. The first Kaffir War 
took place in 1779, to be followed, at more or less regular intervals, 
by eight more, each more intense than the last; and as the 
pressure of economic conditions increased land prices rose steadily, 
and the land question also increased in intensity. Various 
attempts were made rigidly to separate white and black by the 
definition and control of the boundary, but these efforts were all 
unsuccessful because the Bantu recognised no boundary, and 
because the military establishment required for effective control 
was far beyond the resources of the young colony. This treaty 
system, adopted with a fair measure of success in India, was a 
complete failure along the Kei and Fish Rivers. ° 

British policy at this time was largely controlled by a small and 
effective public opinion which had been born out of the Philan- 
thropic and Anti-Slave Movements, and whose source of inspira- 
tion was the London Mission Society. Rousseau’s ‘ noble savage ’ 
was a common phrase, and was the despair of the frontier farmer 
at the Cape. Effective public opinion in Great Britain was all 
on the side of the treaty system, because that system had the 
appearance of being just in that it left the native to himself ; it 
had the strong additional advantage of being a cheap policy. 

I9 c2 
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Great Britain was loth to increase her South African commit- 
ments by the annexation of the native territories, but events 
forced her hand, and by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
treaty system was being definitely abandoned and a policy of 
annexation adopted. Politically this meant that the European 
Government had definitely shouldered the responsibility of 
governing the natives—a responsibility that has sat heavily on 
the shoulders of the Europeans ever since. No one can doubt 
that this new doctrine of responsibility was a big advance on the 
old policy of laissez-faire, but it is doubtful whether the policy was 
adopted from this point of view. There was really no choice, for 
the policing of the border had proved ineffectual ; and the only 
way was to annex and rule. 

When the emigrant farmers trekked from the British rule 
at the Cape, where they had no share in the government of the 
country, and carved out little democratic republics for themselves 
in the interior, the native question naturally increased in com- 
plexity and extent. In a manifesto the emigrants express their 
determination ‘ to preserve proper relations between master and 
servant,’ 1 and this phrase is partly a guide to their future actions 
in dealing with the natives with whom they came into contact. 
The trekkers eventually occupied the present Orange Free State 
and Transvaal, while Natal was largely populated by settlers 
from Great Britain. We need not concern ourselves here with 
the vexed and futile question of the rights and wrongs of this 
settlement. In most cases treaties were drawn up for the cession 
of the occupied territory ; but treaties are easily made, and the 
native had probably the vaguest ideas on what was taking 
place. Effective occupation seems to be the only genuine test 
of the right of occupation, although such a doctrine would have to 
stand a severe strain when applied, shall we say, to Australia at 
the present time. 

Each of the newly formed States bordered on native terri- 
tories. Natal had on her border the Zulus ; the Free State had 
the recently established Basuto nation under the guidance of 
Moshesh, one of the ablest native statesmen in South African 
history ; the Transvaal bordered on a number of Bantu tribes, 
and the old Cape Colony was left with the Xosas in the Transkei 
and Ciskei. The result of this establishment of small States was 
the absence of any uniformity in policy. There was a similarity 
in the policies of the Transvaal and Free State, where ‘ the proper 
relations between master and servant ’ were strictly enforced when 
they referred to the natives who had settled within the borders 
of the two republics. Natal followed an individual course, and 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone dealt successfully with the Zulus, but 


1 Manifesto of Piet Retief. 
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failed to transmit his system to his successors or to build up an 
effective body of native administrators who could follow out his 
ideas. The old Cape Colony stuck manfully to equalitarian 
principles, and legislated for equality in theory if not always in 
practice. The Cape policy was premature ; the republican policy 
suited the facts, but was rigid and out of all touch with progress. 
More practical at the time, it has caused much more trouble than 
the premature policy of the Cape Colony. 

When Natal and the northern republics had achieved a more 
settled state, and when native wars gave way to constitution- 
making, to the founding of towns and to the settled forms of 
agriculture, a new aspect of the native question began to show 
itself. The native became a worker. He began to hire himself 
out as an agricultural labourer and for domestic service, and, in 
course of time, most of the manual labour on the farms came to 
be done by the native worker, while European domestic servants 
are rare enough to-day even to excite remark. The discovery of 
gold and diamonds completed the process by which the native 
took his place in the economic life of the country. Native labour 
was cheap and was recklessly recruited to work the mines at 
Kimberley and Johannesburg. The rapid development of the 
country which followed on the discovery of mineral wealth was 
soon reflected in the life of the Bantu, and contact with town life 
and with machinery gave a superficial education which was suffi- 
cient to break down the tribal restraints without putting any- 
thing in their place. In the course of twenty-five years the native 
question had become an industrial question without losing its 
character as a land question. Had it remained purely a land 
question there may have been some reasonable prospect of a 
settlement ; but the new complications called for an order of 
statesmanship that was not forthcoming, and the temptations 
of exploiting cheap labour were too strong. The result is that the 
question has attained dimensions that will make any statesman 
hesitate before suggesting a solution. 

When the National Convention met to form a union of the 
four provinces the native question played its part, and, as a result 
of long debates, it was decided to leave the provinces to do as 
they pleased, though a Union Department of Native Affairs was 
set up. Since union the problem has increased in intensity, and 
the last decade has seen a growth and development of the Bantu 
that is truly amazing. Not only is the Bantu everywhere striv- 
ing towards education and cultural development, but he has 
begun to organise himself industrially. He has become articulate 
and is demanding reforms. To meet this demand is the task 
of South African statesmen, to whom the threefold problem is 
presented—economic, political, and social. 
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THE EcoNoMIC PROBLEM 


Viewed from the standpoint of economics, the problem is 
industrial and agrarian. There is an extraordinary lack of 
economic data, and this lack is responsible for a great deal of 
mischief. Probably one of the primary needs is the setting up 
of a competent commission to go fully into the whole question 
and to make a comprehensive economic survey of the situation. 
The recent Economic and Wages Commission points out that 
four-fifths of the wage-earners of the country are non-Europeans, 
and the report of the Commissioners does not touch this vast 
field. Some bald facts may be quoted to indicate the nature and 
extent of the economic aspects of this problem, though it would be 
dangerous to generalise too freely from these figures. In 1921 
there were just over one and a half million Europeans and four 
and a half million natives in the Union (i.e., excluding Basuto- 
land, Swaziland, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, where the 
natives far outnumber the Europeans). Of the natives in the 
Union over half a million are employed in mining industries and 
in urban areas. Three-sevenths of the native population are to be 
found in European areas, and about two-thirds of the total native 
population live in native areas. Three questions present them- 
selves: (a) Are the native areas sufficient for the native popula- 
tion? (b) What is the position of the million and a half natives 
employed in European areas? And (c) what is the position of 
the half-million natives employed in mining and in urban areas ? 

It will be noticed that I speak of ‘ native ’ and of ‘ European ’ 
areas as two different things. In 1913 the Botha Government 
passed a Land Act which inaugurated the policy of territorial 
segregation in the sense of setting aside definite areas for the 
natives and preventing them from acquiring land outside these 
areas. The Act provided for a delimiting commission—the 
famous Beaumont Commission—which reported in 1916 and 
recommended certain areas to be set aside. But European 
opinion was so strongly opposed to these delimited areas that the 
Government was obliged to abandon them and to set up five local 
committees to make a new survey. These local committees 
reported in 1918, and in 1926 General Hertzog published his Land 
Bill, which is now before the country. This Bill amends the 1913 
Land Act, and, while accepting the report of the local com- 
mittees, throws open certain ‘ released areas’ to European and 
Bantu competition. Since these released areas form part of the 
land set aside by the local committees, the present Bill really 
provides less land than was contemplated in the 1913 Land Act. 

The fundamental question is, of course, whether this separa- 
tion can be justified. Public opinion is strongly in favour of such 
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territorial differentiation, and there is much to be said forit. The 
native and the European are at very different stages of develop- 
ment, and to have no differentiation would be to reduce the level 
of stock and agricultural farming, producing serious effects for 
European and native alike. Furthermore, to leave the purchase 
of land to unrestricted competition would be unfair to the native, 
who is not in a good bargaining position. There is therefore 
nothing fundamentally unjust in providing separate areas for 
European and Bantu. The crux of the whole matter is in the 
amount and nature of the land so set aside. Provided that suffi- 
cient good land is set aside for the native, and provided that 
adequate provision is made to encourage agriculture by experi- 
mental farms, by agricultural colleges and by the setting up of a 
native land bank, territorial segregation will be a fair and just 
arrangement. What is the actual position ? At the moment the 
native areas have reached saturation point, even when the million 
and a half who live in European areas are excluded, and no provi- 
sion is made for the steady increase of population. The native 
leaders declare that the 1926 Land Bill does not provide sufficient 
land for the needs of the natives, and an important conference, 
called together by the Dutch Reformed Church, and at which all 
sections of European and Bantu thought were represented, 
declared that the land set aside by the local committees was the 
bare minimum which should be allotted. This conference also 
drew attention to the fact that the time was ripe for the expro- 
priation of land and for setting aside Crown lands, but that the 
time was rapidly passing when such expropriation would be easy. 
On the other hand, there is a considerable conservative opinion 
that objects even to the land given by the 1926 Bill. There can 
be no doubt that the Bill is unjust in this respect. Apart from its 
injustice, it is uneconomic because it fails to make adequate pro- 
vision for a large agricultural population, thus throwing away the 
opportunity of an increased agricultural production. There is 
plenty of land, but traditional European opinion is opposed to 
allowing natives to own land. This opposition is not necessarily 
blind and unreasoning, but it is based on the economic theory, 
which includes large farms and which excludes intensive cultiva- 
tion. The theory assumes a large supply of cheap labour as 
opposed to peasant proprietorship. The great fault of all land 
legislation in South Africa has not been its injustice, but its 
failure to utilise the potential productive power of a large agricul- 
tural population, That is the fault, too, of the 1926 Land Bill. 
The million and a half natives who are in European areas may 
be divided into two classes—domestic servants in urban areas 
and agricultural workers on the lands of European farmers. 
With regard to the former class the country is definitely com- 
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mitted to the location system. These locations are usually 
situated some little distance from the European towns, and are, 
in reality, native towns where the domestic servants, shop-boys, 
and all natives engaged by Europeans live. Municipal authori- 
ties are responsible for the running of these locations, and are 
more and more waking up to the fact that they should run 
them efficiently. Some municipalities are fully aware of their 
responsibilities in this connexion and tend to provide proper 
facilities for the native inhabitants, but a great number of loca- 
tions remain unhealthy, insanitary and squalid, while the absence 
of a secure tenure is an effective bar to progress. The contro- 
versy going on in the Free State at the moment as to whether 
natives living in locations should be granted trading rights has 
tended to define opinion sharply. The majority of people con- 
sider the location as ‘a reservoir for native labour’ and are 
opposed to granting trading rights and other facilities, but there 
is a growing opinion that justice and expediency both demand 
that these locations should not be considered merely as reservoirs 
of labour for the benefit of the European. Prejudice dies hard, 
and vested interests of the European traders are always on the 
look-out for any step that might threaten their monopoly. It 
should also be remembered that in South Africa (as in other 
countries) religion is often harnessed to the cause of the European. 
When a writer in a prominent newspaper some weeks ago could 
solemnly argue that according to the Bible the natives were the 
descendants of Ham, and that therefore they should always be 
servants, it will be realised of what strength this prejudice, rein- 
forced by religion, is. The principle of locations is, in itself, 
sound, as it simply marks a definite social fact ; but its working 
out in practice is far from sound, and the native too often finds 
himself freed from tribal restrictions and taboos without proper 
incentives to the new citizenship. The Saxon abhorrence of a 
‘landless man ’ is not present in South Africa. 

As long as the native lives in native areas the economic ques- 
tion is one of markets. When he comes into contact with the 
European the great question of wages appears. Domestic wages 
in South Africa are low as compared with other countries, but 
that is due to the low standard of living of the natives and to the 
almost boundless supply of labour. Also, the native is largely 
unskilled. Up to the present there has been very little demand 
for increased wages for domestic service, though the wages have 
increased steadily through the last two decades. Recently 
natives employed in shops and in such trades as bricklaying 
have demanded an increase, but their lack of organisation has, 
so far, prevented effective agitation. The Industrial and Com- 
mercial Workers’ Union (familiarly known as the I.C.U.) under 
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the leadership of Clements Kadalie is rapidly repairing this 
omission, and signs of unrest and agitation have been more 
frequent of late. As is to be expected, the ignorance of the 
average native labourer leaves him a prey to the agitator who is 
prepared to promise anything at all, and very wild statements are 
made about forcing the payment of wages which would drive most 
Europeans into the bankruptcy court. But even here there is 
improvement, and the native leaders are realising that it is no use 
making wild and absurd statements, but that their demands must 
be practical and must be backed by economic fact. 

The agricultural labourer is, in some respects, better off than his 
fellows in the towns. His tenure is, however, equally insecure, 
and the low degree of agricultural production is largely caused by 
this and by unscientific farming. He mostly works for his keep 
and for payment in cash or in kind, and he is given a small patch 
of ground in usufruct. But he remains a serf in every sense of 
the term, and is essentially not a peasant proprietor. One of the 
clauses of General Hertzog’s Land Bill tries to prevent native 
squatting by the imposition of heavy licence fees, but it is doubtful 
whether this will have any other effect than an increase of Govern- 
ment revenue or a townward drift of the natives. The farmer 
must have labour, and there is nothing wrong in having native 
labour on the farms, because the native is much more of an 
agriculturalist than an industrialist ; but the system by which he 
is neither a proper wage-earner nor a peasant proprietor is defi- 
nitely wrong, and a step in the right direction would be taken if 
legislation were passed controlling agricultural wages. It is well 
to remember in this connexion that the increased use of money 
(cash wages) was one of the important factors which helped to 
raise the status of the serf in the Middle Ages. At present there 
is no incentive to a higher standard of work or of living, and the 
spending capacity of the native agricultural labourer is very low. 
As is to be expected, too, there is practically no organisation of 
labour among the agricultural labourers, though the I.C.U. is 
making determined efforts in that direction. 

The position of the native on the mines differs in most respects 
from that of the native in the urban areas or on the farms. On 
the mines the native receives reasonably good wages and lives in 
compounds. He is thus a wage-earner on definite contract, but 
the conditions of living on the compounds are unnatural and lead 
to unsettled habits of life. The native is removed from his 
tribal home and tribal restrictions and introduced into an 
unnatural home. This produces crime, and the policy of cheap 
native labour for the mines will eventually recoil on the heads of 
the Europeans in the shape of native and European unemploy- 
ment and crime. In addition, Parliament has been forced into 
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the Colour Bar Act to protect European workers against the 
cheaper native workers. 

To sum up the economic aspect of the problem: (1) The 
policy of separate areas for European and native has now been 
definitely embarked on, and there is no intrinsic reason why this 
should be unjust as long as ample opportunity is given to natives 
in the shape of increased territories and the establishment of a 
land bank to assist native farmers. General Hertzog’s Bill does 
the second, but falls short with regard to the first of these two 
conditions. If the policy of separation is unfairly carried out it 
will eventually have to be abandoned. Its only chance of success 
is its fairness. (2) The use of native labour for agricultural and 
domestic purposes is not wrong provided that the urban areas 
are not considered as reservoirs of labour but as native cities, 
and provided that the agricultural labourer is given a proper 
status. Neither the Urban Areas Act nor General Hertzog’s Land 
Bill provides for this. (3) The lack of security of tenure of the 
agricultural labourer has a deleterious effect on the native him- 
self; and is economically bad for the country as a whole. (4) The 
use of native labour in mines is bad, and the policy should be to 
replace it by white labour. (5) The native and the European are 
economically interdependent, and the policy of depressing the 
native will react on the European position. No legislation has 
realised this sufficiently. 


THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 


When responsible government was extended to the Cape Colony 
in 1872 no distinction of colour was made in the matter of citizen- 
ship and the rights of the citizen. In Natal and the northern 
republics, however, this distinction was made, and no natives 
became citizens with civil rights and the franchise. The result 
was that when the National Convention tried to unite the four 
provinces it was faced with the difficult problem of the political 
rights of the native. The delegates from the Cape Colony 
opposed any encroachment on the native vote at the Cape and 
gained their point, the Cape native vote being entrenched in the 
Act of Union. The northern provinces refused to adopt this 
principle, and the result was that, to ensure union, the voting 
qualifications in the four uniting provinces were to be left as they 
had been before the Act of Union came into force. That has been 
one of the stumbling-blocks in the path of reform. The strides 
made by the natives since union have brought the question of 
the franchise to the fore, and natives are to-day talking about 
“no taxation without representation.” This aspect of the native 
question is the most real to the popular mind. On the one hand 
a small party maintains that it is unjust not to allow the native 
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the vote, while on the other a far stronger party draws attention 
to the fact that if the native gets the vote we shall have a black 
parliament: The case is not so straightforward as either of 
these views would indicate. To the party which speaks about 
the injustice of withholding the vote from the native it must 
be pointed out that the big majority of the natives are at present 
entirely unqualified to vote. Wherever the fault may lie, the 
fact remains that they are illiterate and unable to speak or write 
either of the two official languages of the Union. Furthermore, 
they have no experience of political government (their typical 
form of government being that of the Chief and the Council), and 
to hand over the control of the country to the tender mercies 
of a large native electorate would be madness. The natives do 
benefit by good government in the matter of roads, peaceful 
conditions, etc., so that it does not seem unreasonable that they 
should contribute something towards the upkeep of the State. 
The tax (apart from local taxation) takes the form of a poll tax 
ora hut tax, and it is at a flat rate, varying from Ios. to 2/. per 
male person. This may not seem high, but it forms a considerable 
percentage of the yearly income of the domestic servant and a 
greater percentage of the income of the agricultural labourer, 
who gets most of his wage in kind. . To give the vote to every tax- 
paying native would increase the voters’ roll by about 600,000 
names, a number that exceeds the present roll by about 200,000. 
The result may easily be imagined. 

Opinion differs as to the value of the native vote in the Cape, 
but the balance seems to be in favour of the statement that, on 
the whole, the vote has not been misused, and that it has.certainly 
added to the security of the natives there. Any attempt to extend 
it to the other provinces would, however, be met with a solid 
opposition. Even if much stricter voting qualifications in the 
form of an educational and civilisation test could be devised, the 
problem would still be great. Various suggestions have been made, 
and the one before the country at the present moment is the 
Prime Minister’s Bill. This aims at extending the vote to all 
coloured persons in the Union (i.e., the Cape coloured or half- 
caste community, of which numbers will be found outside the 
Cape Province). This will definitely treat the coloured man as a 
European. The Bill further provides that the native population 
throughout the Union will elect seven European members of 
Parliament, and it establishes a separate Native Council, partly 
to be elected by the native voters and partly to be nominated by 
the Governor-General in Council. The first part of these provi- 
sions, namely, the seven members, is open to a great deal of dis- 
pute. The members will not have full voting powers in Parlia- 
ment and may be excluded from voting on any measure declared 
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by the Government of the day to be outside their scope. This is 
obviously to prevent the seven from upsetting the Government 
on some issue unconnected with native affairs, but it is doubtful 
whether such a system would not be open to grave abuse in 
practice. Further, the natives are opposed to this provision as 
they want to be represented by their own people. The difficulties 
of election where the seven constituencies are spread out over the 
Union would be considerable for an educated electorate, but well- 
nigh insuperable for a native electorate. It has been suggested 
that the seven members should be natives, but such a measure 
would not pass even if party discipline were brought to bear on 
the Government supporters. 

As for the provision regarding the setting up of a Native 
Council to be partly elected and partly nominated, it is claimed 
that this will serve the need felt by the natives for representation. 
The Native Council will not, according to the Bill, be given 
extended legislative powers, but the Minister has authority to 
devolve legislative power on to the Council. Opponents of the 
Bill, and the more progressive natives, declare that it is only the 
shadow, and are afraid that the Council will be the final substitute 
for representation. This may be true, but General Hertzog’s 
attempt is a sincere one, and this differential development finds 
powerful advocates among the more enlightened Europeans. As 
things are now, the natives cannot be given full political equality, 
and, on the other hand, native leaders are demanding representa- 
tion. General Hertzog’s Bill thus aims at giving temporary 
relief by means of the seven members and, in the meanwhile, 
developing a native Parliament with increasing powers and 
responsibilities. The Bill is strictly according to the theory of 
differential treatment. It recognises existing facts and is based 
on the theory that the two races will never become one. As was 
remarked above, the natives themselves are not wholly in favour 
of the Bill, but it must be remembered that the articulate portion 
of the native races does not represent the entire native races. The 
Bantu are notoriously conservative, and any legislation would 
be met by strong opposition at first. The mass of the race is, if 
not indifferent, ignorant of the effect of legislation, and it would 
be very difficult to gather native public opinion. Those people 
who plead for abstract justice too often read into the native 
minds what they feel ought to be there. This question is fraught 
with pitfalls, because statesmen have to deal with the varying 
factor of the political development of the native. Legislation, to 
be useful, must go hand in hand with this development. To go 
too fast would spell disaster ; to go too slow would breed ill- 
feeling. On the whole it would be better to go too slow than too 
fast, because the natives are loyal, and as long as they realise that 
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an honest attempt is being made their own conservative attitude 
would be in keeping with deliberate legislation. But the attempt 
must be honest, and the native must not be given grounds to 
suspect that he is not being justly treated or that the interests 
of the white man only are being looked after, as has so often been 
the case in the past. 


THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


Perhaps the easiest and most dangerous field for speculation 
on the native question is afforded by the problem of the social 
relations between the European and the Bantu races. It is too 
often speculation from insufficient data—generalisation from a 
solitary experience. And yet in the formation of public opinion 
this counts for a great deal. To come into contact with domestic 
servants is not a sufficient ground on which to erect a theory of 
race ; nor, on the other hand, should we pay much attention to 
the theories of the native whose only grounds of opinion are his 
experiences with one or two European masters. But the voting 
opinion of South Africa is very often made up in this way. 

There have not been wanting those Europeans who urge that 
full equality is necessary. The most notable and consistent 
exponents of this view were the missionaries of the London 
Mission Society a century ago—Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Reid. 
To-day there are people who maintain that, whether we like it or 
not, race mixture will take place. They point to the South 
American countries and to Java as examples of what will probably 
take place here. The fact that the overwhelming mass of both 
Bantu and Europeans at the present time are opposed. to race 
mixture does not really affect the argument, because race mixture 
is never a conscious thing. Intermarriage has taken place in the 
past, and is taking place now, but it is most frequently illegitimate 
or else confined to the lowest social class. The presence of the 
coloured population at the Cape is ample proof of how much 
intermarriage there has been in the past, whether that inter- 
marriage was legitimate or not. 

From the social point of view the large majority of natives 
may be justly regarded as the ‘ lower classes ’ of European coun- 
tries, and there is nothing unusual about the two classes remaining 
separate. We find that in most countries, and marriages between 
different social classes are rare enough. In South Africa class 
distinction, which we find all over the world, is accentuated by the 
colour, the different social habits, the traditions of the two races, 
and by a hundred and one small differences. Ordinary human 
prejudices are opposed to allowing natives to travel first or 
second class on the railways, to admitting them to theatres and 
cinemas, to allowing them to settle in the European quarter of 
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the town, to admitting them to clubs, European churches, etc. 
These prejudices are based on real social differences which are 
more easily felt than explained, and in these circumstances it is 
unpractical to talk about social union. It is a state of affairs 
which reigns everywhere in the world, not least in those countries 
that are supposed to be most democratic. South Africa is no 
exception to this, and those people who talk about the South 
African attitude being unjust and un-Christian would do well to 
look carefully at their own countries first. 

Though this represents the state of affairs as regards the 
majority of natives, there is an increasing class that is becoming 
educated and is beginning to adopt European standards of life 
and habits of thought. At the moment this class is in a very 
unfortunate position, but as it increases the Europeans will 
be forced to change their attitude socially. It is impossible to 
degrade those natives who have reached a high stage of education 
and culture, just as it is impossible to have full and natural 
association with those who have not reached this stage. Once 
more we have growth and development on the part of the native, 
and this growth is rapidly forcing the issue. 

Another and, to my mind, even more important matter 
is the attitude adopted by the mass of the European popula- 
tion towards the native. The average citizen comes into daily 
contact with the natives as servants, as messengers, as mine 
workers, as agricultural workers and in many other ways, and 
his treatment of the native here has a very important effect on 
the total impression made by the European on the native. Asa 
rule the European master treats the native servant with a kindly 
tolerance based on a conscious feeling of superiority. There are 
cases where the treatment is harsh and unfair ; and real cruelty 
is not unknown, though cases of this are rare. More frequently 
the native is exploited in the matter of wages and bargains, and 
he seldom commands as good a price as the European. He is able 
to subsist on much less than the European, and in this way has 
an undoubted economic advantage, but, knowing this and 
fearing it, the European is trying hard to protect his own position, 
and the European labourer demands equal pay for white and 
black, not so much as a matter of principle, but because it will 
mean less European unemployment. It is thought that if a man 
has to pay the same wage for white and black he will give the 
employment to the European. The people who advocate this 
policy do not realise that there is already more native than 
European unemployment, and that the problem of unemployment 
does not change when it has been transferred from white to black. 

As regards the administration of justice, there are frequent 
complaints of harsh treatment by the police authorities, and the 
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chairman of the African National Congress stated that the law 
was unfairly administered in favour of the Europeans. This is a 
serious allegation and founded on fact. The mass of the natives 
are quite unable to understand the European legal system, whose 
laws often appear to them as unreasonable. Added to this is 
the undoubted fact that cases are on record where natives have 
been punished more heavily than Europeans, or where Europeans 
are not convicted when the crime is against a native. The jury 
is a European jury, and the native is, under the existing pre- 
judice, by no means sure of a fair trial. The law has now been 
altered to the effect that an accused person may choose between 
trial by jury and trial by a judge and two assessors, and it is a 
striking fact that natives invariably choose the latter form of 
trial. This state of affairs is a serious blot on the fair name of 
justice and creates a justifiable suspicion in the minds of the 
native population. The native distrusts the European even 
when he brings gifts, and this naturally complicates the task of 
legislation. 

Religious bodies in South Africa have always been pioneers in 
civilising and educating the native, and, though their methods 
have not always been very happy, the value of their work is 
undoubted. Unfortunately the Churches carried their divisions 
into the mission field, with the result that the native mind is 
puzzled by the diversity of dogma. Fortunately, on the other 
hand, the Churches are beginning to realise the mistake, and 
closer co-operation may be looked for in the future. Another 
serious mistake was the Europeanised form of education which 
Church and State alike imposed on the natives. Mission schools 
turned out inferior Europeans instead of good Bantu, and, 
though this mistake too is being realised and rectified, the 
damage done is great, for it is partly this education that is respon- 
sible for the extravagant equalitarian demands which rabid native 
leaders make. Education is more and more becoming a native 
thing, developing native culture, art and industry, basing itself 
on a sound knowledge of the native mind and using native 
material and mother tongue instruction. Government depart- 
ments are interesting themselves in the matter of native medical 
doctors, and this scheme should go far to break down superstition 
and witchcraft—strong factors in native life. 

A very encouraging sign is the growth of joint European and 
Bantu councils, of which there are at present fourteen, mostly in 
the larger towns. These joint councils are voluntary societies 
which aim at full and frank discussion between European and 
native and, through that, at the gradual education of public 
opinion. The universities, too, are beginning to interest them- 
selves in this problem, and the change of opinion, in a small 
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section of the community, in the last five years has been remark- 
able. Along these lines will come a sound and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problem in all its bearings, an understanding 
which is a very necessary preliminary to sound legislation. 

A word may be said about the effects of the contact of the two 
races. Where civilisation impinges on barbarism it may be 
expected that both sides will be affected. The presence of the 
native has often had a bad social effect on the Europeans; having 
a large and almost unlimited supply of cheap native labour has 
made the European look down on unskilled manual labour as 
being ‘ Kaffir work.’ This has helped to create the problem known 
as the Poor White Problem, which is big enough to call for special 
legislation in the shape of a Compulsory Work Act. Having to 
deal with a clever and barbarous people has tended to make 
South Africans sharp, or, as it is expressed in South Africa, 
‘skelm.’ This sharpness has been developed as a protective 
characteristic. The native, on the other hand, has adopted mostly 
the flashy, superficial characteristics of the European without 
assimilating his culture. In the urban areas he has become sophisti- 
cated, but it isa sophistication based on very insecure foundations. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried above to give a brief statement of the native 
problem and to draw out some of the main implications. It isa 
many-sided problem, touching on other problems at every point 
and affecting national life profoundly. Those who have thought 
to apply abstract theories have found themselves against the stone 
wall of hard facts ; those who think that a policy of drift will end 
for the best are beginning to find that the awakening Bantu will 
not agree to a policy of drift. Some think that the problem will 
be solved by race amalgamation and find themselves impotent 
against the prejudices of both races ; others think that the native 
should be kept as a serf and are finding that the native objects to 
such a scheme of things. The days of exploitation are rapidly 
passing. The native cannot remain where he is, but to grant 
him complete civil and political freedom is, at the moment, 
out of the question. The history of the native question in South 
Africa has been the history of failure: failure to recognise the 
impossibility of maintaining as subject a race that outnumbers 
the ruling race by four to one; failure to recognise that the 
interests of the two races are one and not two; failure to recog- 
nise that the native question and the industrial problems are the 
same thing, that the native is in fact the proletariat ; failure to 
recognise the potential economic value of the native as a citizen 
of the Union ; in a word, failure to recognise that the economic 
exploitation of labour, whatever the colour, is uneconomic. 
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General Hertzog’s four Bills testify to the fact that the 
European population is at last beginning to awaken to the facts 
of the case. The Bills are a sincere and courageous attempt to 
take the first step. Open to criticism in detail, lacking real 
liberality, they do represent a big step in advance and should be 
judged in that light. It is the first step that counts, and much 
depends on the shape in which the Bills emerge from the strong 
Select Committee to which they have been sent. Much depends, 
too, on whether the political parties are prepared to sink political 
differences and to treat the matter in a national way. The 
temptation to make party capital is enormous and will be an acid 
test of statesmanship. A strong array of vested interests stands 
in the way of a liberal policy—mining interests and agricultural 
interests. To persuade these interests that the present course is, 
in the long run, disastrous is no light task. The first step will be 
accompanied by mistakes, but the encouraging fact remains that 
the first step is about to be taken. Legislation is long overdue, 
but the country has at last begun to tackle the problem in 
earnest. 


L. MARQUARD. 
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AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


At Mount Vernon, the beautiful quiet home of a Virginian 
country gentleman, the presence of Washington is vividly felt. 
The visitor carries away the impression of a living tradition ; the 
respect which among Washington’s countrymen is paid to his 
farewell message and to the policy which he advocated is easily 
understood. It is a policy of caution; every Government in 
the world, in view of the responsibility which it has for the security 
of its citizens, has the duty of being cautious. Yet, alongside of 
the policy of caution, which has entered into the very pith and 
marrow of American statesmanship, there is a strain of idealism 
that has never been absent. It was this that inspired the lofty 
utterances of Wilson, and fired the nation, in a magnificent 
spiritual outburst, to devote all its resources unselfishly for the 
attainment of a universal aim. 


This [writes Professor Garner] was the heroic age of American 
idealism when all the world applauded and every patriot’s heart beat 
with pride as the nations exalted us to the supreme heights of esteem and 
moral leadership. 


At the end of the war the United States was the most esteemed 
and respected nation on the earth. Mr. Wilson was then recog- 
nised—and, though now eclipsed, he will again be recognised—as 
the great prophet of sane internationalism. He was the inter- 
preter of the fundamental ideals of the people of the United States ; 
and with him the United States had the moral leadership of the 
world. This was the vision which Walter Hines Page had 
already seen. ‘ What shall we do,’ he wrote in one of his letters 
from London before the war, ‘ with the leadership of the world 
when it falls to us ?’ 

In a few years everything has changed. The United States 
is not regarded as the leader of the world, and has itself absolutely 
rejected the notion of this réle. In the place of the United States 
Europe has reassumed the headship. In all the great inter- 
national and humanitarian movements—in regard to slavery, 
opium, labour conditions, and above all in the organisation of 
peace—Europe has taken the initiative and has conducted the 
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operations. Only once after the war did the United States 
reassume the headship which it had wielded in 1919: this was 
when Mr. C. E. Hughes, Secretary of State, proposed the meeting 
of a Naval Conference at Washington. This Conference accom- 
plished the only solid work in co-operative international disarma- 
ment which has been done since the war. The success of the 
Washington Conference proves the difference which lies between 
the United States acting as principal and the United States 
acting as observer and external well-wisher. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in this post-war re-orienta- 
tion of world-leadership is that it has associated Latin-America 
and Europe together, and has left the United States in isolation. 
Professor Garner, after referring to causes of discord with regard 
to Mexico, Porto Rico, and other places, writes : 


More recent events still indicate a Latin-American drift away from us. 
When the United States declared war against Germany, eight of their 
governments followed our example and five others severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany, on the principle of the solidarity of the American 
republics and their desire to share in the maintenance of the high ideals 
which animated the great Republic of the North; but they were keenly 
disappointed at the rejection by the United States of the League of 
Nations ; and, instead of following our leadership in isolation, they chose 
that of Europe, and eighteen of them—all except two—became members 
of the League ; they have furnished three Presidents of the Assembly and 
three Judges of the Permanent Court; they have been continuously 
represented on the Council; and Latin-Americans are not lacking who 
assert that the sovereignty and dignity of their countries have received 
greater recognition and respect from members of the League than they 
have received from the North American dominated Pan-American sister- 
hood. 


Although many of the most thoughtful citizens of the 
United States may regret their country’s determination not to 
involve itself in the affairs of Europe (that is, in effect, in the 
affairs of the world outside the American continent), neverthe- 
less this must be recognised to be a long-standing and consistently 
followed principle of policy. The warnings of the Fathers of 
the country—of Washington, Jefferson, John Quincy, Adams, and 
Monroe—against entanglement with Europe are impressed upon 
every citizen and schoolboy in the United States and have been 
justified by nearly a century and a half of prosperous domestic 
development. 

Yet the isolation of the United States has not saved it from 
having prolonged and violent experiences of war; and in this 
respect its history runs curiously parallel to that of Europe. In 


1 American Foreign Policies, by James Wilford Garner (New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1928). 
D2 
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Europe there was a period of war in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. Then there followed a long period of peace— 
from 1815 to the year of revolutions, 1848. Then came a series 
of wars, down to the Franco-German War of 1870. From 1871, 
except for conflicts in the Balkan Peninsula, Europe was at peace 
until the year 1914. 

In the history of the United States peace and war have pro- 
ceeded according to the same cycles as in the history of Europe. 
The United States had a war with Great Britain in 1812-14. 
Next, there came the peace and economical development, from 
1815 to 1846. At the end of the thirty peaceful years came the 
Mexican War (1846-47), and—fourteen years later—the great 
Civil War (1861-65). After the Civil War the United States, like 
the European Powers after 1870, was at peace, except that it 
fought a war with Spain in 1898. In 1914 the long peace ended 
for Europe ; and, in spite of resolute efforts to remain outside 
the conflict, the United States joined in the struggle two and a 
half years later. Therefore it cannot be argued that the policy 
of isolation has saved the United States from war, any more than 
it can be argued that the international commitments of the States 
of Europe have made wars inevitable. 

A second reason which has caused many citizens of the United 
States to reconsider the advisability of adherence to the tradi- 
tional isolation policy is the change in the conditions of modern 
life. America was physically far apart, almost in another world, 
from Europe in the days of sailing-ships ; but now, relatively to 
the improved means of locomotion, the world has shrunk ; the 
two hemispheres have become almost continuous and indis- 
tinguishable. The whole world has moved, almost out of all 
recognition, since Washington and Jefferson made their state- 
ments of policy. 


Although the conditions, national and international, which prevailed 
at the time they were made, and our own position as a member of the 
family of nations, have been completely transformed, there has been a 
disposition to regard them as equally applicable to every stage and condi- 
tion of the changing world ; and no argument against the adoption of a 
particular foreign policy to-day carries so much weight as the fact that it 
would involve, actually or in appearance, a departure from the admonitions 
of the Fathers a century and a quarter ago. With some it matters little 
that the world in which we live is as different from that of Washington’s 
day as the stage-coach was from the automobile or the pony-express 
from the radio telegraph, that the unorganised world in which they lived 
has been transformed into an international society of states constituting 
a vast network of interdependent relationships, and that there is more 
intercourse to-day between China and the United States than there was in 
Washington’s day between North Carolina and South Carolina.? 


2 Garner, American Foreign Policies, p. 7. 
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But what has changed most swiftly and dramatically is the 
United States’ own relation with the Old World. In Washington's 
time there was little or no investment of European capital in 
North America. During the next 120. years the citizens of the 
United States borrowed steadily and heavily from Europe. With 
the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 the economic situation 
changed almost in the twinkling of an eye. The great debtor 
nation became the great creditor. Before the war the United 
States owed to Europe between three billion and four billion 
dollars. To-day Europe owes to the United States about twenty- 
five billion dollars. It is impossible to deny that this vast invest- 
ment of United States capital in the Old World constitutes an 
‘involvement ’ which no amount of assertion of isolation can in 
any way diminish. 

Actually the history of the United States in the 100 years 
before 1919 was not one of isolation. The United States had 
widespread international relations in which it took a legitimate 
pride, for they were animated by honourable principles. The 
United States was party to eighty-five arbitrations. For sixty 
years it co-operated like any other important State in inter- 
national affairs. It was represented in the international Postal 
Conference at Paris in 1863, and in all the subsequent meetings 
which dealt with the formation and conduct of the International 
Postal Union ; in 1878 it was represented at the Conference of 
Paris on the regulation of weights and measures. In 1884 the 
United States took part in the Conference of Berlin to regulate 
the affairs of the Congo basin. In 1889 it sent representatives to 
the Conference of Madrid relative to the affairs of Morocco, and it 
ratified the resulting General Act or Treaty. It took part in the 
Conference of Brussels in 1890 on the affairs of tropical Africa, 
and was one of the leading Powers at the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907. It was not merely represented at the Conference 
of Algeciras on Morocco in 1906, but in the official biography of 
Roosevelt it is claimed that he himself brought about the meeting 
of the Conference. It took part in the international Naval 
Conference at London in 1908-1909. The summoning of the 
Washington Conference in 1921 on Armaments and the Pacific 
was not a new departure. Indeed, the old tradition of isolation 
has been so often departed from that it has long lost its binding 
force. Professor Garner writes : 

The usual reservations of the Senate disclaiming any intention of 
departing from the tradition have served to reconcile the objectors and 
save their faces, although the disclaimers hardly altered the fact that in 
most cases the tradition had been set aside. 


The position of the Senate distinguishes the conduct of the 
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foreign policy of the United States from that of every other 
country. According to the Constitution, no treaty to which the 
United States is a party is valid unless it has been approved by 
two-thirds of the Senate. A simple majority is not sufficient ; 
it must be a majority of not less than two-thirds of the full 
number of Senators. In most other countries a treaty can be 
validly negotiated and concluded by the Executive Government 
of the day. If provision is made in a treaty that it should be 
submitted to the ratification of the Legislature, a bare majority 
is sufficient ; and the Executive Government which negotiates 
the treaty can normally be assured of a majority because it only 
holds office as representing a majority party or union of parlia- 
mentary groups. In the United States the President may be 
without any majority party in Congress; and even if he has a 
majority in the Senate, a minority of more than one-third of the 
number of senators can prevent his treaties from becoming law 
This control exercised by the Senate, or even by a part of it, 
obviously has the approval of the general body of United States 
citizens, otherwise it would have been altered by an amendment 
of the Constitution. Defenders of the Senate point to the long 
list of treaties which have been ratified. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind not merely that a large number of treaties 
which the President and his Secretary of State have negotiated 
have been killed in the Senate, but that probably every treaty 
ultimately ratified has been either greatly changed in its passage 
through the Senate or before it reached the Senate in view of the 
opposition which the President and Secretary of State saw that it 
would meet there. 

No Secretary of State can help feeling nervous about the fate 
of his treaties in the Senate. John Hay wrote: ‘A treaty 
entering the Senate is like a bull going into the arena ; no one can 
say just how or when the blow will fall—but one thing is certain, 
it will never leave the arena alive.’ Since about the year 1909 
the control of the Senate has become much closer than before. 
An arbitration treaty, whether general, like the Root treaties, or 
ad hoc, dealing with a particular issue, like the treaty concerning 
the Alabama arbitration, has, of course, to pass the Senate. But 
often the adjudication of pecuniary claims between the United 
States and other countries has been decided upon in a compromis— 
that is, a special agreement made between the President of the 
United States and the Foreign Office of the opposite contracting 
party. A compromis, not being technically a treaty, does not 
require to be submitted to the Senate for advice and consent ; it 
is, however, no longer used in the international relations of the 
United States. General arbitration treaties, made for an un- 
known future, necessarily require that the particular issue which 
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is to be submitted to arbitration shall, when it occurs, be defined 
by a compromis or special agreement. The Hay arbitration 
treaties, negotiated during the presidency of Roosevelt, each 
contained a clause to the effect that, before an appeal could be 
made to the Court of Arbitration, a special agreement should be 
concluded defining the matter in dispute, the powers of the 
arbiters and other preliminaries, In the Senate, however, the 
word ‘treaty’ was substituted throughout in place of ‘ agree- 
ment’ ‘so as to make sure that any agreement to arbitrate 
would have to be submitted to the Senate for its approval.’ 
President Roosevelt, when he saw that all the special agreements 
made under the general arbitration treaties would require in 
every case a two-thirds majority of the Senate, abandoned the 
whole scheme. 


As amended, [he wrote] we would have a treaty of arbitration which, 
in effect, will do nothing but recite that this government will, when it 
deems it wise, hereafter enter into treaties of arbitration. Inasmuch as 
we, of course, now have the power to enter into any treaties of arbitration, 
and inasmuch as to pass these amended treaties does not in the smallest 
degree facilitate settlements by arbitration, to make them would in no . 
way further the cause of international peace. f 


The Root arbitration treaties, however, made with twenty-five 
different countries in 1908-1909 did contain the principle that 


every special agreement must be submitted to the Senate, and 
they were so accepted by President Taft. Perhaps this explains 
why these treaties have had little effect, and why more than half 
their number have been allowed simply to lapse. 

As against this somewhat disappointing achievement in respect 
of general arbitration treaties, the Government of the United 
States can set the remarkable, although little known, conciliation 
instruments called the Bryan treaties. These were negotiated 
(1913) in the presidency of Wilson by W. J. Bryan, Secretary 
of State, and were approved by the Senate. All the Bryan 
treaties are, mutatis mutandis, identical with each other, and 
were concluded with most of the important States of the world 
except Germany. Each ‘Bryan Treaty’ provides that every 
dispute which arises between the United States and the other 
contracting party, and which cannot be settled by diplomacy, 
shall be submitted to an international commission of inquiry ; 
and during the investigation of the commission and until the 
report has been received (a period of time which in no case must 
be less than a year) the two parties shall not go to war. When 
the report has been received the parties are not bound to accept 
it ; their obligation not to go to war ceases, and they may proceed 
to fight each other. The essence of the Bryan treaties is that 
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they prescribe a ‘ cooling-off period ’ before any dispute between 
the contracting parties shall become a war. Germany refused to 
sign the Bryan treaty in 1913, on the ground that to do so would 
deprive her of her greatest military asset, namely, speed in 
mobilisation and attack. Thus it was that in 1917 the United 
States was able to declare war upon Germany as soon as Congress 
resolved to do so (April 6) instead of waiting for the year of 
investigation prescribed in the Bryan treaties. Although these 
treaties do not prohibit war at the end of the ‘ cooling-off period,’ 
the lapse of such a space of time after a dispute has arisen between 
two parties makes the ultimate resort to hostilities most unlikely. 
The Bryan treaties have each a five-year period, but they continue 
in existence indefinitely thereafter unless denounced with twelve 
months’ notice. 

The ‘Monroe’ Doctrine is often referred to as being the 
guiding principle of the foreign policy of the United States. As 
the Doctrine is conceived in the popular mind it expresses the 
general reluctance to engage in European affairs, and is not very 
precise. As actually issued in President Monroe’s Message to 
Congress of December 2, 1823, the Doctrine had two essential 
principles: one, that with the existing colonies of European 
Powers on the American continent the United States would not 
interfere ; but, secondly, that any attempt of European Powers 
to extend their system on the American continent would be 
regarded by the United States as an unfriendly act. The simple 
Doctrine thus proclaimed was, Professor Garner writes, ‘ wise and 
sound,” in accordance with the national interests of the United 
States and with the peaceful condition of the Western Hemisphere. 


As such it was enthusiastically acclaimed by the peoples of Latin- 
America, who were really its chief beneficiaries, and it is still praised by 
them ; it met with little opposition even in Europe ; and it is not at all 
improbable that it saved the countries of Latin-America from European 
interventions which might have resulted in the subversion of the inde- 
pendence of some of them and the appropriation of their territory. In 
thus ensuring them against possible aggressions, the United States rendered 
one of the most important services to the cause of freedom and international 
order which the history of its foreign relations records. 


The simple and reasonable statement of principle of President 
Monroe has in time become a somewhat vague formula which, in 
the popular mind, covers almost any assertion of power which 
the Government of the United States feels it necessary or ex- 
pedient to make on the American continent. Such assertions of 
power may be quite right and proper, for every Government is 
bound to safeguard the interests of its people ; to do this it is not 
necessary to invoke any other ‘ doctrine’ than that of the legiti- 
mate right of self-defence. Actually, Presidential pronounce- 
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ments, dispatches of Secretaries of State, resolutions of Legisla- 
ture, and interpolations of politicians have given to the Monroe 
Doctrine extensions which Professor Garner thinks can be’ pre- 
cisely stated as follows : 


No Latin-American state may voluntarily transfer its territory by sale, 
lease or gift to any non-American state without the consent of the United 
States ; in case of a boundary dispute between an American state and a 
European power possessing territories in America, which cannot be settled 
by diplomacy, the United States must be the virtual arbiter of the dispute ; 
no non-American ‘ corporation or association ’ may acquire a harbour on 
the American continent, if it is so situated that its occupation for military 
or naval purposes might threaten the communications or safety of the 
United States and if such corporation or association is subject ‘ to the 
practical power of control’ of such non-American government; that 
the United States does not look with favour upon the granting by Latin- 
American states of economic concessions and franchises to non-American 
capitalists or companies to exploit their resources ; that the United States 
has. a ‘right’ under the Monroe Doctrine to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of Latin-American states to prevent European powers from them- 
selves intervening for the purpose of obtaining redress for wrongs to their 
nationals (in short to exercise a sort of ‘ international police power ’ over 
them) ; that in case of internal political strife and revolution in a Latin- 
American state, the United States has a right to support, by military and 
naval power, the government which it has recognised as the legitimate 
one ; that when, in the judgment of the United States, a Latin-American 
state is unable to maintain domestic order and discharge its international 
obligations, the United States may assume financial and political control 
of such state; and, finally, the disposition to deduce from the Monroe 
Doctrine the special privilege of the United States to treat certain Latin- 
American states as an exclusive preserve for North American economic 
exploitations. (American Foreign Policies, pp. 98-9.) 


In view of these extensions or ‘ corollaries’ of the original 
principles of the Monroe Message, for all of which Professor 
Garner cites documentary evidence, it is not unnatural that a 
request has sometimes come from Latin-American States for an 
official definition of the present and precise meaning and scope 
of the Doctrine. This demand has not been acceded to by the 
Executive Government or by Congress, nor probably ever will be. 
Perhaps instead of making a definition which would commit the 
country for all future time the Government of the United States 
will simply cease to invoke the Monroe Doctrine, and will leave 
it to become merely a matter of history. The United States has 
the right or duty of defending itself against external aggression. 
This, writes Professor Garner, ‘ is the only legitimate end which 
the Monroe Doctrine can possibly serve.’ According to the law 
of nations every State has the right and duty of defending itself, 
and therefore nobody could object to the famous Message of 
_President Monroe. The United States will always be able to 
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take appropriate measures to defend itself, without endeavouring 
to create, on the basis of Monroe’s Message, a peculiar system of 
international law for itself. 

George Meredith once said that a nation should be judged by 
its contribution to the world. The United States has contributed 
enormously, by its economic development, to the material well- 
being of the world ; by its attachment to liberty and self-govern- 
ment it has helped to raise mankind, through maintaining these 
ideals in practice; and, by standing for fair dealing in all the 
international conferences which it has attended, it has been a 
bracing influence in international relations. The spectacle of 
European intrigues and rivalries and the miseries of post-war 
collapse caused a revulsion from European affairs to the people of 
the United States after their idealistic and unselfish intervention 
in the Great War of Europe. Yet the boldest minds are not 
afraid to say that this isolation is a temporary phase and out of 
accord with the old traditions of the American people. The most 
recent work on American foreign policies and one of the most 
learned (although expressed with ease and grace) concludes with 
the verse : 


Hear, O America, thy comrade nations calling ! 
Hark to My Voices, around thee and above ! 
Lift thy great heart, and haste to join the Builders. 


R. B. Mowat 





CONCESSIONS AND SETTLEMENTS IN CHINA 


THIS article is an attempt to make clear to the reader the essential 
difference between a residential concession and a foreign settle- 
ment in China. Hankow was a concession—or, to be accurate, 
62 acres of the British Concession were a concession and 53 acres 
were a later addition; but the whole 115 acres have become 
involved in one policy of scuttle, and there is now no more to be 
said. The policy to be followed at Tientsin has not yet been 
formulated, and it may be worth while to give a few facts based 
on history, which seems to be disregarded by all Governments, 
British or Chinese. The ‘ Foreign Settlement’ at Tientsin had 
twenty years ago an area of 3550 acres ; but the German, Russian, 
Belgian and Austrian Concessions have been ‘ resumed,’ there is 
but small Italian interest in the Italian Concession, the Japanese 
Concession is mainly inhabited by Chinese (political refugees many 
of them), and the French Concession contains chiefly Chinese and 
overflow from the British area. The British hold their area under 
three different tenures—the Concession (1861), the Extension 
(1897), and the Extramural Extension (1901). In 1918 the last 
two tenures were assimilated, and they may be considered 
together. The area of the two extensions is about 1080 acres, 
and in them the soil remains Chinese, title-deeds are sealed and 
issued by the Chinese authorities and then registered at the con- 
sulate as at Shanghai, and, as at Shanghai, it is only administrative 
functions—taxing, works, and police—which are delegated by the 
sovereign power. The budgets of the concession and the extension 
are kept separate. The British Concession has an area (including 
the lapsed American Concession, which has been absorbed) of 
105 acres, and in 1861 was granted in perpetuity by the Chinese 
Crown to the British Crown, with a reserved annual ground rent 
of about 35s. an acre; the British Government then granted 
ninety-nine-year leases to the present land renters or their pre- 
decessors. In this concession are the Lombard Street and Mincing 
Lane of the Tientsin Foreign Settlement, and it constitutes the 
first city of refuge of Chinese political refugees on their way to 
the safe shelter of Shanghai, Nagasaki, or Hongkong. Five years 
ago the British Treasury was demanding 50,000/. as a fine for 
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renewing the leases for a further ninety-nine years from 1960 ; 
and it would be interesting to learn if the Treasury now proposes 
to repudiate the leases which have a further thirty-two years to 
run, and if, by destroying the administrative autonomy of the 
concession and calling in the Chinese tax collector, it will now 
enforce a capital levy. 

Shanghai, the foreign quarter, is a settlement, and not a con- 
cession ; let it be clearly understood that the so-called Concession 
Francaise is a settlement on the same footing as the English and 
American Settlements, which, after twenty years of separate 
existence, were amalgamated in 1863 to form the International 
Settlement of Shanghai. The authority which seals and issues 
title-deeds is Chinese, but no Chinese subject may buy or hold 
land within settlement limits, except (in the early years) original 
holders who continued to hold and cultivate their land. When 
land has once been bought by a foreigner, the title-deeds are 
registered at his consulate ; and over the whole area the foreign 
community alone exercises the rights of taxation, police and works, 
rights granted by China, the sovereign lord of the soil. 

One quality common to all the ‘ areas reserved for foreign 
trade and residence ’ at the treaty ports opened in the early days 
(1842-65), whether concession or settlement, was the exclusion 
from residence in them of all Chinese other than the house, office, 
and warehouse servants of the foreign residents. Thus just before 
the irruption of the Cantonese Communists into Hankow the 
residents in the British Concession numbered 712 foreigners of all 
nationalities and 7288 Chinese, which is about the proportion 
that might be expected ; but all the servants of the foreigners 
are not so wealthy as to be worth plucking, and some are easily 
persuaded to transfer their rights of residence to other Chinese 
who have the means with which to buy the security and amenities 
of residence in the foreign quarter, where, in the past, they have 
been protected from the extortion and oppression practised on 
Chinese living under Chinese jurisdiction. 

Of the European merchants of those early days more than 
nine-tenths were English or American, in the prime of life, working 
hard and playing hard ; and one of their earliest steps was when 
possible to acquire land for recreation, taking the form of a race- 
course enclosing football and cricket grounds. The concession’ 
was inelastic, and to enlarge it would have set in motion the whole 
diplomatic machinery of two nations to increase the area of a 
grant from Crown to Crown; so the residents simply went out 
into the country and bought a farm or two, making a farmer or 
two rich beyond the (Chinese) dreams of avarice; but they 
sought no special privilege for the land so bought, and for pro- 
tection to their persons and property remained within the limits 
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of the original concession. At Shanghai the conditions were more 
elastic : the people were peace-loving and friendly ; there was no 
formal grant of a concession ; the consul arranged (in 1843) with 
the local authority, the taotai, for the demarcation of the ‘ area 
reserved for foreign trade and residence’; but it was all very 
leisurely, and at the outset no more was done than to indicate the 
frontages. The whole area was open country with a peasant’s 
hut dotted here and there, the soil was a clay alluvium which 
overlay a friable micaceous subsoil, and the viscid sloping banks 
required piling and filling before they could be negotiated. Here 
the three nations staked out their proper frontage along the bank 
of the Whangpoo River—the French downstream from the wall 
of the Chinese city for a frontage of about a quarter of a mile ; 
the English next for about three-quarters of a mile; while the 
Americans staked out a claim across the Soochow Creek in the 
district known as Hongkew, but left it undeveloped for a dozen 
years, the American consul hoisting his flag over his consulate in 
the American area in February 1854. 

Some time elapsed before it was found necessary to indicate 
the depth of the English Settlement ; but in 1846 it was arranged 
between the taotai and the British consul that the inland boundary 
should run at about a third of a mile from the bank of the river, 
at what was then known as Barrier Road, but has since been 
named Honan Road, enclosing an area of 180 acres. In 1848 a 
further agreement was made between the British consul and the 
taotai drawing the inland line at a distance of one mile from the 
river, increasing the total area of the English Settlement to 470 
acres. This extension was expressly declared to be for purposes 
of recreation, and in it was laid out the racecourse, which was 
used for five years ; the land was bought by a subscribed fund, 
which is in existence to-day as the ‘ Recreation Fund,’ and these 
290 acres came under the same tenure as the adjoining 180 acres. 

In the spring of 1853 the Taiping forces (Cantonese in origin) 
pursued a devastating course down the Yangtze, overwhelming 
in turn the cities of Hankow, Kiukiang, Nanking and Chinkiang, 
and then turning north, crossing the Yellow River and being 
driven back to the south only when within ten miles of Tientsin : 
for seven years their farthest point east was Chinkiang. On 
September 7, 1853, the walled city of Shanghai was seized by 
members of the Triad Society, a Cantonese secret society claiming 
affiliation with the Taipings. The representatives of the three 
foreign nations were then confronted with the question whether 
they should support the power with which they had made the 
* unequal treaties,’ and which had nowhere shown itself capable 
of making head against the rebels resisting its authority, or 
whether they should refrain from opposing the nationalists, who 
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had pursued a victorious course of rapine, devastation and 
massacre. In conference the diplomatic and naval chiefs decided 
to maintain a strict neutrality of the port of Shanghai both 
against the imperialists, who had not been able to hold it, and 
against the nationalists, who had nowhere shown a constructive 
power of administration. While the situation was being studied 
and the decision taken, the refugees from the atrocities of the 
Taipings were flocking to the ‘ area reserved for foreign trade and 
residence ’ at Shanghai, where alone they could find under the 
foreign flags the safety which was denied them under their own. 
At the close of 1853 it was estimated that 50,000 such refugees 
were squatters in mat hovels within the reserved area, mainly in 
the English Settlement—avoiding the French Settlement, which 
was exposed to fire from the Triads in the city, and the American 
Settlement in Hongkew, which was in the open country ; and in 
the English area the only unappropriated land was the Recreation 
Ground acquired in 1848. Even after the evacuation of the city 
by the Triads in February 1855 these refugees remained, and their 
numbers were added to ; after the capture of Soochow and Hang- 
chow, with their population of a million each, and after the Taiping 
forces had taken possession of the whole of the intervening country 
in the spring of 1860, the refugees fleeing for foreign protection 
to the port of Shanghai were no longer to be numbered by tens, 
but by hundreds, of thousands. At the close of 1862, when the 
foreign neutrality covering Shanghai had been abandoned, and 
British and French troops were actively engaged in clearing the 
Taiping forces out of the thirty-mile zone around Shanghai, it was 
estimated that there were one and a half million Chinese then 
resident within the limits of the three foreign settlements. 

The government of the foreigners living in the ‘ area reserved 
for foreign trade and residence’ was granted to the foreign 
residents themselves by the First Land Regulations, which formed 
the subject of an agreement, in 1845, between the taotai and the 
British consul, the officials representing respectively the national 
authority over the soil and the extraterritorial authority over the 
residents. Under these regulations a committee of three was 
appointed, whose modest task it was to maintain the roads (four 
in number, not macadamised) and jetties. 

This simple administration sufficed for the small foreign com- 
munity of those early years. In 1844, one year after the port was 
opened, there were resident in Shanghai (living in the walled city) 
23 English and American men, representing eleven mercantile 
houses, two Protestant missionaries, and one official consul (the 
British) ; in 1850, of foreign residents there were 6 in the two 
official consulates, 5 medical practitioners, 119 in the mercantile 
firms, and 17 Protestant missionaries ; in 1855 the foreign resi- 
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dents had increased to a total of 243, including 9 British and 
2r American adult male Protestant missionaries. The volume of 
trade may be gauged by the value of exports, which in 1853 was 
under the British flag $14,500,000, American $8,500,000, and all 
other flags $1,000,000—total, $24,000,000. 

Meantime two difficulties had arisen—one internal, the other 
external. Among certain of the residents a disinclination was 
manifested to contribute to the maintenance of the public 
utilities, modest as they were. To meet this difficulty a ‘ new 
code of municipal and land regulations’ was agreed to in July. 
1854 by the taotai and the three Treaty Power consuls, by which 
power was given to the ratepayers to impose rates and dues, and 
to the consuls to enforce payment, to control the sale of spirits 
and liquors, and to license Chinese places of entertainment. Under 
the authority of these regulations a ‘ town meeting ’ of all rate- 
payers was held on November 10 next following, when the ‘ road 
committee ’ presented the following budget for the year : 











Receipts 

$ 
Rate on Chinese rentals at 8 percent. . 5,400 
Rate on foreign rentals at 3 percent. . 3,000 

Assessment on 5 grt value of land at 
4 per cent. : : ; . 2,000 
Wharfage dues. . > , - 14,600 
25,000 
Expenditure 

$ 
Police, pay . ‘ , P . - 15,000 
Police, expenses . , - . . 5,600 
Roads and jetties . ; ‘ . - 4,200 
Street lighting . , ‘ . : 200 
25,000 





The internal difficulty was thus disposed of, but one of much 
greater importance remained to be dealt with. The first suc- 
cesses of the Taipings and the disturbed state of the whole country 
had brought many refugees to Shanghai for shelter, which, under 
the conditions then existing, could only be found in the Recreation 
Ground and in the vacant land in the English Settlement. (In 
1855, with a resident foreign population of 243, there were 243 
lots, measuring 305 acres, registered at the British Consulate, and 
65 lots, measuring 76 acres, registered at the American Consulate.) 
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The refugees were so numerous as to tax severely the primitive 
administration and the weak budget of the small foreign com- 
munity ; they crowded in and squatted on the vacant land, built 
whole streets of wooden shanties and mat shacks, and created a 
mass of vice and filth which could not be kept in restraint. 

The presence of the Chinese within the area reserved for 
foreign trade and residence was regulated by an agreement 
between the taotai and the three Treaty Power consuls, made on 
February 24, 1855, one week after the Triads had evacuated the 
city, of which the preamble was as follows : 


Whereas no Chinese supject can acquire land, or rent or erect buildings, 
within the foreign settlement, without having first obtained an authority 
under official seal from the local authority, sanctioned by the consuls of 
the three Treaty Powers, it has been decided that the following course 
shall be observed by any Chinese desiring to rent ground or houses within 
the said limits. 


The Chinese subject was to apply to his landlord’s consul, and was 
to provide guarantees which have long since ceased to be required. 

For police measures enforcing sanitation on the mass of filth 
and imposing some restraint on the mass of vice among the 
50,000 refugees injected into the body of 243 residents I cannot 
do better than quote from the International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire (vol. i., p. 463) : 


Crime was rampant, and, if the settlements were to remain a secure 
place of residence and trade for foreigners, it was imperative that steps 
should be taken to repress it. The Chinese authorities were disorganised 
and helpless; and, had they possessed the machinery and the power, it 
would have been a dangerous experiment to admit them to the exercise of 
full administrative functions within the limits given up to the foreign 
residents, especially at a time when the disturbed condition of the country 
reduced, or even annihilated, the customary emoluments of the officials 
generally. The system of mixed courts had not yet been devised, and the 
administration of justice was assumed by the British and American consuls, 
each dealing with cases of Chinese accused of offences with which their 
nationals were concerned, and the two dividing the cases of police regu- 
lation which concerned the community as a whole. The Chinese cases so 
dealt with were fairly numerous; thus the monthly police report for 
October 1855 records 24 cases, and that for December of the same year 
42 cases, all judged by either the British or the American consul. The 
penalties inflicted were fines of a moderate amount or imprisonment for 
a few days; criminals requiring severer punishment were sentenced to be 
handed over to their own authorities. The right of jurisdiction of the lord 
of the soil over his subjects living in the foreign settlements, which had 
been declared neutral, was perforce temporarily in abeyance. 


The community had the task of imposing Occidental ideas of 
sanitation on Orientals whose kitchen middens were likely to be 
at their front door, and that in a town in which then, and for 
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more than fifty years later, the sole method of scavenging was by 
coolies carrying in tubs through the streets every household’s 
nightly accumulation of fecal matter ; and they had to deal with 
an enormous amount of vice and crime, and of destitution which 
could only partially be relieved by the open-handed generosity of 
the foreigners. The opinion of these foreigners at this time on 
the proper course to be followed may be gauged by the following 
extract from their weekly newspaper, the North China Herald 
(April 12, 1856) : 


We are anxious to call the attention of our local authorities to the state 
of the settlement. ... . The neighbourhood of the Church Missionary 
school and the old Park literally swarm with brothels, gambling houses, 
opium dens, and houses for the reception of stolen goods, . . . and the 
very scum of the Shanghai population is now to be found within the limits 
of the foreign settlement. . . . We strongly object to the settlement being, 
in time of peace, allowed to lapse into a sanctuary for the protection of 
thieves and vagabonds. . . . We doubt not the Mayor of Shanghai would 
be very glad to be permanently relieved of such a thankless part of his 
duty, but we trust the foreign consuls will insist upon his looking after his 
own mauvais sujets and bearing his own burdens. 


In China no public duty is ever assumed unless the locality also 
supplies the revenues to support the duty, and the foreigners 
found that, if they desired that the Chinese authorities should 
control their own people in the settlements, it would be necessary 
to admit the Chinese tax collectors. This they refused to do ; 
and ac they found it more and more profitable to capitalise the 
advantages of foreign protection, they began at once to claim for 
their settlement complete exemption of all within their borders, 
whether foreign or Chinese, from Chinese control and taxation 
and from the extortion and oppression which were their ordinary 
concomitants. Their conviction became so strong that in 1862 
the British merchants proposed that Shanghai should become a 
free city under the protection of the three Treaty Powers con- 
jointly, independent of Chinese sovereignty. They were promptly 
called to order by the British Minister at Peking (his French and 
American colleagues concurring), who wrote to the consul 
(September 8, 1862) as follows : 


It is my duty to remind you that the Chinese Government has never 
formally abandoned its rights over its own subjects ; nor has Her Majesty’s 
Government ever claimed or expressed any desire to exercise a protectorate 
over them. . . . I do not understand what interest Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has in lending itself to a system which is unjustifiable in principle, 
which would be attended with endless embarrassment and responsibility, 
and which the Chinese Government would never submit to willingly. 
Great Britain has no interest except in providing a secure place for British 
trading establishments ; and whatever inconveniences may arise from the 
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conversion of the settlement into a Chinese town, I do not think that Her 
Majesty’s Government will be induced to seek a remedy for them by 
extending its jurisdiction over a large section of the Chinese population. 
Because we protect Shanghai from falling a prey to a horde of brigands, 
it does not follow that we are prepared to interfere with the natural 
relation of the Chinese to their own Government. 


These were strong words, coming from the representative of the 
British Government at a time when the telegraph did not extend 
to any point east of European lands, and a reply from London 
could not take less than three or four months by the monthly 
mail ; and two years later the American Minister was even more 
emphatic in writing to the State Department.: 

There is a constant tendency on the part of foreigners, in making their 

municipal arrangements, to aggress upon the rights of the Chinese, and it 
is necessary constantly to recall them to the safe ground of principle. 
At the moment, however, there were 1,500,000 Chinese packed 
within the limits of the foreign settlements at Shanghai, a number 
which tended to increase up to the end of the crisis in 1864 ; and 
it was clearer to the handful of English and American merchants 
in Shanghai than it was to their envoys in the seclusion of their 
legations in Peking that the admission of the Chinese tax collector 
and the extortion which he constantly practised was incom- 
patible with the maintenance of their own security and of the 
amenities of life in their ‘ reserved area.’ Moreover, the diminu- 
tion in the amenities was mitigated by the rich harvest of rent 
which flowed into foreign hands from the necessities of the 
Chinese refugees. 

In 1865, a year after the suppression of the Taiping rebellion, 
the number of Chinese resident in the foreign settlements had 
fallen from nearly 2,000,000 to a bare 135,000, and their natural 
authorities were ready to resume jurisdiction over them. They 
also proposed to enter into the field from which they had been 
excluded for twelve years, and to tax Chinese subjects resident 
in the reserved area as they did those living outside. To this 
the foreign merchants, citizens of a frustrated republic, offered a 
sturdy resistance, pointing out that in those twelve years the 
Chinese authorities had shown their inability to protect foreigners 
in the treaty ports or on the coast, and had forced the foreigners 
to protect themselves and give shelter to millions of Chinese. 
The Chinese contention was, in the main, upheld by the foreign 
Ministers at Peking ; but the logic of facts spoke louder than the 
theories of principle, and the Chinese administrator and tax 
collector remained excluded from the foreign area of Shanghai ; 
but the rent-paying tenant was retained. 

In the sixty and more years which have elapsed since 1865 the 
number of Chinese resident within the foreign municipal limits, 
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whether international or French, has increased from 135,000 in 
1865 to 3 45,000 in 1900, to 690,000 in 1910, and to 1,100,000 at 
the present day—a growth rapid enough in the first half of the 


' period, but accelerated in the new century, and still more 


accelerated since the establishment of the republic. Two main 
causes contributed to this increase : the first comes naturally from 
the development of a great and wealthy mart ; the second comes 
from the order and cleanliness maintained under the foreign 
administration, the freedom from noxious sounds, sights and 
smells, the protection from molestation in times of political 
commotion, and, above all else, the exemption under the foreign 
egis from the extortion and oppression of their natural and native 
authorities. This last cause it is which has brought to the foreign 
settlement many wealthy Chinese seeking to escape their political 
enemies ; some of these refugees are among the loudest in their 
protestations against the unequal treaties and the loss of sovereign 
rights ; but under their breath they are praying that their audible 
prayers may not be granted—for much of their capital is lodged 
for security in the foreign banks of the settlement or is invested 
in land and houses within the settlement, held in the name of a 
foreign friend and registered in the foreigner’s consulate. None 
the less, the genuine foreign interest in real estate which has been 
created at Shanghai in the eighty-five years since 1843 must be 
measured by hundreds of millions of pounds sterling ; and this 
value will be very materially reduced if the Chinese tax collector 
is allowed a free run among the Chinese in the settlement. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, probably the wisest among the British 
Ministers to Peking, wrote in 1869 to the British merchants at 
Shanghai who were appealing for an extension of the privileges 
which had been secured by the ‘ unequal treaties ’ : 

Pressure, indeed, there must always be here if anything is to be achieved 
for the advancement of foreign interests and commerce. In one way or 
other, however we may disguise it, our position in China has been created 
by force—naked, physical force; and any intelligent policy to improve 
or maintain that position must still look to force in some form, latent or 
expressed, for the results. 


Asia is now in revolt against European domination, and this 
revolt is manifested in China in a more pronounced way than else- 
where. The Governments of the East and of the West will have 
to consider their future policy with great care, and when they 
have decided, severally or collectively, how much of their present 
position they will maintain—at Hankow, at Tientsin, at Dairen, 
at Shanghai, at Hongkong—they must base their decision on a 
realisation of the fact that they ‘ must still look to force in some 
form, latent or expressed, for the results.’ 
H. B. Morse. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF THE RHINELAND: A 
PERSONAL SURVEY 


THERE are probably many people in this country who are unaware 
of the fact that there is still present in the Rhine Province 
of Germany a French army of some 50,000 men supported by 
smaller British arid Belgian contingents. This force, nearly ten 
years after the Armistice, is still present on German soil in 
execution of the terms of the Peace Treaty. The heroic days of 
the occupation are now over, and the various contingents have 
settled down to their exile in the Rhineland, where they live as 
more or less independent communities. I was British liaison 
officer with the French Army of the Rhine from January 1923 to 
January 1928, and thus had an excellent opportunity of seeing 
the French point of view. They take themselves very seriously, 
as befits such logical folk, and like to think of themselves as ‘ La 
Garde sur le Rhin,’ which is in effect what they are. Whatever 
other functions the occupation may perform under the Peace 
Treaty, so long as a force of this size is present on the Rhine it 
must fulfil the vé/e in the national defence scheme of the covering 
force behind which the armies of France would mobilise in the 
event of war. The French outlook as regards their eastern 
frontier is rather similar to that of the old Punjab Frontier 
Force towards the North-West Frontier of India, or perhaps that 
of their predecessors the Roman Legions guarding the same 
frontier, and occupying in many cases the same posts against a 
possible invasion of the German tribes. I would like to take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to the French army: the 
soldier is not responsible for policy—his duty is merely to carry 
it out ; and any criticism that may be implied here refers to the 
policy, and not to its instruments. There is no more loyal and 
single-minded servant of his Government than the French officer, 
but he is none the less a loyal friend; I always found myself 
treated with the same degree of courtesy and friendliness at those 
times when French and British policy were most divergent as 
later when happily Britain and France ‘ met again the other side 
of the wood.’ The Belgian Army of Occupation has its head- 
quarters at Aix-la-Chapelle, the old capital of Charlemagne. 
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The Belgians have been remarkably successful in applying the 
principle of an ‘ invisible occupation ’ in their area ; I once found 
difficulty in discovering a taxi-driver in the town who knew the 
way to Belgian headquarters. Life in the British Army of the 
Rhine is very similar to that in an Indian station. The Briton in 
exile is much the same all the world over; a golf course, polo, 
cricket and football grounds have sprung up, and fishing and 
shooting of a kind are to be had. If the occupation ever found 
its Kipling he would find Mrs. Hawksbee, ‘ that most immoral 
man ’ General Bangs, and all the old characters ready to his hand. 

‘But the occupation has had its heroic days. When the Allied 
troops first entered the Rhineland after the Armistice the shadow 
of the revolution still lay over Germany. The officers of the 
retreating German army had had the badges of rank torn off their 
shoulders in the streets of Cologne. When the British troops 
marched in, workmen’s and soldiers’ councils were in power in a 
number of localities ; the British authorities refused to deal with 
them, and the former burgermeisters emerged from their tem- 
porary retirement, much to the relief of the majority of people, 
for the German is essentially a lover of law and order. In those 
spacious days the French had hopes that the Rhineland would 
be handed over to them by the Peace Treaty. The Prussian 
has never been popular in the Rhineland, and there is a 
considerable French tradition in this part of Germany. The 
Département de Mont Tonnerre was French from the outset of 
the French revolutionary wars until 1814, and included the 
present Bavarian palatinate and a considerable extent of country 
to the north of it, with Mayence as its principal town. The 
Rhinelanders, like most frontier peoples, are of very mixed blood ; 
previous wars had generally involved the cession of provinces to 
the victor, and at this time they appear to have been quite 
disposed to make the best of what fate had in store for them 
without worrying too much about the application to their case 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. But however individuals 
in the Rhineland may have felt at this time, their attitude was 
to change considerably when they had recovered from their war 
weariness, and, apart from local feeling, Berlin would have felt 
as strongly about the loss of the Rhineland as ever Paris did 
about Alsace-Lorraine, and with at least as much reason. 

After the signing of the Peace Treaty the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission made its appearance as the supreme 
Allied authority in the Rhineland, the military authority which 
had previously been supreme being now relegated to second 
place. It is an interesting reflection that this differed from the 
practice of the Allies after 1815, when the military authority 
remained supreme in occupied French territory. This arrange- 
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ment worked very well with Wellington in supreme command ; 
to what extent it would have been an improvement in this 
instance is a matter of opinion. In the country districts the 
change was at first more apparent than real, as the personnel 
actually responsible for the local dealings with the German 
authorities remained the same in most instances. The former 
military governors and their staffs merely became civil servants, 
and ceased to be soldiers. But they now owed allegiance to a 
new chief in the person of their own High Commissioner at 
Coblence, the administrative capital of the Rhineland, where 
the new Allied civil authority took up its seat. There were 
three High Commissioners, the senior French, British and Belgian 
representatives, the French High Commissioner being auto- 
matically the president. There was also an American representa- 
tive on the High Commission styled an ‘ observer,’ in view of the 
fact that, although there was an American Army of Occupation, 
that country had not ratified the Peace Treaty. The High 
Commission derived its authority from the Rhineland Agreement, 
an annexe to the Peace Treaty under which it was empowered 
to issue ordinances having the force of law in the occupied 
territory ; but its competence was restricted to matters in which 
the safety and maintenance of the armies of occupation were 
involved, a somewhat elastic formula in practice. In the absence 
of any very decided British policy there was an inevitable tendency 
to side with one or other of the two principal protagonists, 
according to the individual outlook of the person concerned. 
In general the army regarded the High Commission as pro- 
German, which was perfectly natural ; indeed, the French army 
thought the same of their own High Commission representatives. 
But there was never any fundamental difference between the 
views of the British civil and military representatives, and such 
minor differences as there were really helped towards a more 
balanced judgment. 

The Germans had by now got over any ideas they once had 
about being handed over to France, and no longer responded to 
advances on the part of the French. Now that the people had 
got over their war weariness it was seen that the war, the revolu- 
tion, and all that had been endured in common had gone a long 
way towards promoting the sentiment of German unity. From 
the date of the signing of the Peace Treaty until the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 feeling was running high 
between the French and the Germans. The Allies had been 
taught to believe that Germany was going to pay vast sums to 
relieve them of the financial burden left by the war. But these 
sums did not materialise, and the result was that there were 
constant threats of sanctions and much talk of German bad faith. 
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The first sanction of any importance was the occupation of 
Frankfurt and Darmstadt by the French, supported by a small 
Belgian contingent, which took place in the spring of 1920. 
This was carried out by way of protest against the action of the 
German Government in reinforcing the German troops in the 
Ruhr at this time. The Ruhr is situated in the zone demilitarised 
under the Armistice and later under the Peace Treaty ; but the 
Germans had good reason for reinforcing the troops they had 
been permitted to retain there temporarily under the Armistice, 
in that a considerable Communist revolt had broken out in this 
area. The upshot of the matter was that the German reinforce- 
ments enabled them to put down the revolt, but that the French 
occupied Frankfurt and Darmstadt as a reprisal. The British 
Government was opposed to this measure, and it was owing to 
strong British representations that these towns were evacuated 
by the French in May, the Germans meanwhile having withdrawn 
their troops from the Ruhr, where their presence was no longer 
required. The next event of the kind was the occupation of 
the towns of Dusseldorf, Ruhrort, and Duisburg as a sanction 
for German default in reparations payments in May 1921. On 
this occasion the French and Belgians were supported by a small 
British contingent. 

When the occupation of the Ruhr came on January II, 1923, 
it was something of a surprise that the momentous step which 
had been threatened for so long had at last been taken. This 
time the British did not participate, the British Government 
being directly opposed to the measure; the French were thus 
only supported by the Belgians. M. Poincaré now claims that 
the occupation of the Ruhr was inevitable, which in a sense it 
was, in view of the complete impasse which had been reached 
in Allied relations with Germany. But public opinion in Allied 
countries had been led to expect too much from the beaten 
enemy, a fact which was subsequently recognised in the Dawes 
Plan. Had a French statesman possessed the power and 
authority necessary to convince his own people of this fact 
earlier, the bitterness that was to be engendered by this struggle 
might have been avoided. As it was, the course adopted was 
to allow things to come to such a pass that it was obvious to all 
that a way out must be found, which appears on the face of it a 
somewhat expensive method. Dusseldorf was the jumping-off 
point, and there the two infantry divisions and the cavalry division 
destined to carry out the first step—the occupation of the Ruhr 
up to and including Essen—were concentrated. All the train 
movements connected with the concentration were carried out 
by the German railways without demur, and practically the whole 
of the trains were obliged to cross the British zone, Cologne being 
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a main junction on the line of communications between Dusseldorf 
and the west. On January 11 the first bound was carried out, 
the cavalry division moving by road and taking up positions 
east of Essen, covering the detrainment of the infantry, who 
were moved by rail. There was no resistance of any kind, but, 
like the Russian Government when Napoleon reached Moscow, 
the Kohlensyndikat, on whose co-operation the French had 
counted to assist in the exploitation of the gage productif of the 
Ruhr, had moved with all their records. The M.I.C.U.M. (Mission 
Interalliée de Controle des. Usines et des Mines), the body of 
French and Belgian civil engineers which had accompanied the 
troops to ‘get the goods’ in the shape of coal deliveries, thus 
found themselves somewhat en l’aiy. However, the German 
railways continued to function and to carry out the work 
required of them by the French staff, and on January 15, the 
newly occupied position round Essen having been ‘ consoli- 
dated,’ the French proceeded to the second part of their pro- 
gramme, the occupation of the Ruhr up to and including Dort- 
mund. This operation was carried out in a similar manner, and 
involved the move of three more infantry divisions by rail across 
the British zone. 

The French never anticipated any serious resistance to the 
occupation of the Ruhr on the part of the Germans, and certainly 
the attitude of the German railway officials in occupied territory 
at this time did not lead one to suppose that within a few days 
they would one and all be out on strike. 

A few days after the occupation of Essen passive resistance 
broke out. It is difficult to imagine what this implies without 
having seen it. The Germans one and all affected to take no 
notice of the French, who were thus left to find their own way 
about and to shift for themselves in one of the most complicated 
and highly industrialised regions in the world. The French always 
plume themselves on being ‘ débrouillard,’ having the faculty for 
improvisation and what we imagine to be that typically British 
virtue of ‘muddling through.’ They certainly exhibited this 
quality in the Ruhr, and from this point of view General Degoutte 
and the troops under his command had every reason to be proud 
of their performance. Within a comparatively short space of time 
they were running some sort of service on the railways, which 
they now took over and exploited without the assistance of the 
Germans. The military railway formations were quickly rein- 
forced by specially mobilised civilian railwaymen from France, 
and the running of the railways was handed over to a civil body 
called the ‘ régie,’ which was now called into being for this 


The conduct of the French troops was good in the most 
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trying circumstances, but there were inevitably a certain number 
of clashes with the population, which got more numerous as the 
struggle continued and tempers grew shorter on both sides. 
The penal ordinances and repressive measures also grew more 
severe. One of the commonest penalties for infractions against 
the ordinances was expulsion from the occupied territory :, from 
first to last not less than a quarter of a million Germans—men, 
women, and children—were deported from their homes during 
the conflict. This measure tended to deprive the population of 
their natural leaders, as it was obviously those classes who were 
most active in promoting and supporting the resistance who 
were most affected by the weight of the French repressive 
measures. The German Government did all in their power to 
keep the resistance going, chiefly by financing the strikers by a 
lavish use of the printing press. But the French stranglehold— 
or the German passive resistance, according to which way you 
look at it—gradually killed the economic life of the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland, until finally the only concerns that were working were 
those which were being exploited directly by the French, and 
here the labour employed had for the most part to be imported 
from France and Poland. The French established a system of 
control and customs posts, completely encircling the British 
zone and cutting it off from the remainder of occupied territory 
as well as from unoccupied Germany. This measure was essential 
to the working of their scheme, but it was a constant source of 
annoyance to the British. The troops on duty in these posts 
were mostly North African natives who could understand no 
known tongue. A story was related of one dusky warrior who 
only understood one word of any European language—Napoléon. 
All that was required to pass his post was to say the magic word ; 
without this ‘ open sésame’ no passes were of any avail. The 
summary method of another. coloured sentry, who hurled his 
rifle with the bayonet fixed and succeeded in puncturing a 
back tyre of a car that did not pull up fast enough, made 
one feel chary of attempting to take any liberties with these 
posts. : 
During the first ten months of 1923 the mark went from a few 
thousands to the pound sterling to no less than forty billion. 
It was an unforgettable sensation for the ordinary mortal to 
write cheques with twelve noughts after the figure. The Dutch, 
who have the reputation in this part of the world enjoyed by the 
Greeks in Asia Minor, were not slow to appreciate the possibilities 
of the situation, and Cologne was early invaded by fleets of cars 
bearing Dutch registration numbers, whose owners proceeded to 
buy up the entire stocks of the shops in the town, until a restriction 
was placed on the amount of any commodity that could be 
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sold to any one customer in the day. The shopkeepers soon 
accommodated themselves to the fluctuation of the currency, 
and all goods were marked with an index figure, which had to be 
multiplied by the ‘ multiplicator ’ of the day to obtain the price. 
The ‘ multiplicator’ closely followed the dollar exchange, and 
often changed several times during the day. Wages, of course, 
lagged far behind prices, and there was considerable distress 
among the working population. 

At the commencement of the Ruhr occupation the Americans 
withdrew their army to America vid Bremen. In the light of 
events it seems fortunate that the British did not follow their 
example. The position of the British Army in Cologne was 
throughout this period very difficult and delicate, but its con- 
tinued presence was more than justified by the steadying influence 
that it exerted on both sides in the struggle. Cologne is a city 
of some 750,000 inhabitants, a junction of communications of the 
first importance, and, although not the administrative capital of 
the Rhineland, it is by far the greatest centre of influence in this 
part of the world. From the French point of view the presence 
in Cologne of the British not only involved serious difficulties in 
connexion with their line of communications with France, but 
also meant the existence of a neutral enclave where the writ of 
their penal ordinances did not run, and which was liable to use 
by the Germans as a centre for organising passive resistance. 
As regards the first difficulty, the British made concessions to 
the French in the shape of inducing the German railway authori- 
ties in the Cologne zone to work a certain amount of French 
traffic across the zone, and later a strip of territory was handed 
over which ultimately put them in possession of a double line 
of railway between Dusseldorf and the French frontier 
independent of Cologne. As regards the use of Cologne as a 
centre for organising resistance in the remainder of occupied 
_ territory, it was not in the interests of the German Government 
to compromise our neutrality, as this would probably have 
involved the withdrawal of the British Army. The position was 
not always dignified, but the British representatives contrived 
to retain the confidence of both parties, and when the struggle 
was over they supplied the stable element on which better 
relations could once more be built up. The value of the work 
' performed by the British Army and the British representatives 
on the High Commission at this time cannot be over-emphasised. 
Passive resistance never spread to the Cologne zone, but the effect 
of the stoppage of work in the Ruhr and the remainder of occupied 
territory gradually made itself felt. Raw materials were soon 
exhausted and stocks of finished goods could not be removed, and 
in the end industrial concerns in the British zone were obliged to 
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participate in the agreements concluded in November 1923 
between the French and the German industrialists. 

One of the greatest dangers to the future peace of the world 
was the separatist movement which broke out in October of this 
year in the north of occupied territory and gradually spread 
southwards to the Bavarian palatinate. This movement was a 
direct revolt against the authority of the Reich, although its 
actual objects were always somewhat vague, varying from the 
separation of the Rhineland from Prussia and its retention in 
the Reich to an attempt to form a series of independent buffer 
States along the Rhine definitely under Franco-Belgian influence. 
There was never any doubt that the French were in sympathy 
with this movement, although Paris did not openly avow its 
intentions. Had the High Commission ordinance forbidding the 
carrying of arms in occupied territory been enforced elsewhere as 
it was in Cologne, it could not have lasted a day. The movement 
had also to thank the wholesale expulsions for what success it 
enjoyed. It was soon evident in the more populous districts 
that separatism found no support amongst the law-abiding 
sections of the population. In the remoter parts of the Bavarian 
Palatinate it lasted somewhat longer than elsewhere. Matters 
were finally brought to a head by the attempt on the part of the 
French section of the High Commission early in 1924 to have the 
decrees of the so-called Separatist Government in the Palatinate 
recognised as valid. This led to a strong protest on the part of 
the British Government and the despatch of Consul-General 
Clive from Munich to investigate the situation on the spot. 
The movement finally died about a month later. From first to 
last separatism found no support amongst the population. Its 
leaders were men of little or no importance or influence, and the 
rank and file were the sweepings of the gaols. Chaos ensued 
wherever they seized power, and in most cases the French them- 
selves were obliged sooner or later to disarm them owing to the 
indiscriminate use they made of their weapons. The real danger 
was that the German Government, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, might have abandoned the Rhineland at this time and 
devoted its energies to preparing for a subsequent war of revenge. 
That this did not occur was in great measure due to the continued 
presence in Cologne of the British. 

The year 1924 was happier than its predecessor for the 
occupied territory, and also marked a turning point in Franco- 
German relations. It opened with a stabilised mark, and closed 
with the Dawes Scheme and the evacuation of the Ruhr and the 
Ig2I sanctions towns. The Allies accepted the principle of an 
‘ invisible occupation,’ and the numbers of French troops in the 
Rhineland were much reduced. The campaign in Morocco 
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which was then in progress was also the cause of the withdrawal 
of practically the whole of the French coloured troops, an allevia- 
tion much appreciated by the inhabitants. The powers of the 
occupation authorities were reduced by the Dawes Scheme, 
which rationed the expenditure of the Allied armies in the Rhine- 
land and set up mixed tribunals for the settlement of disputed 
points in such matters as rents of: buildings, damages caused by 
troops on manceuvres, and so forth. An amnesty was also 
arranged between the French and Germans, by which the former 
agreed to allow to return to their homes all those who had been 
deported during the struggle and released those undergoing 
sentences of imprisonment for offences against the ordinances 
at this time, while the Germans undertook not to prosecute the 
former separatists and those German subjects who had assisted 
the French. The Rhinelander is a bad hater, and the events of 
1923 had less permanent effect than might have been expected. 
Locarno and the entry of Germany into the League also materially 
assisted in allaying the bitterness of the struggle. The next 
occurrence of major interest for the British Army of the Rhine 
was the evacuation of the northern zone and the move from 
Cologne to Wiesbaden. This was carried out in some haste 
at Christmas 1925 to fulfil the promise of the Allied Governments 
that the northern zone should be completely evacuated before the 
end of January 1926. The move of a division in war-time is a 
comparatively simple operation, but in this instance it ‘was 
complicated by the presence of families who were all entitled to 
billeting accommodation, in the requisitioning of which due care 
had to be taken to consider the cost and the welfare of the 
inhabitants. The French did all in their power to facilitate the 
hand-over, but there were many difficulties to be overcome in 
getting the work done in the short time available. One difficulty 
lay in the great difference in the administrative methods of the 
three nationalities concerned. German methods are amazingly 
thorough, necessitating much expenditure of time and paper; 
French methods are far more summary, and somewhere between 
the two lies the British practice. However, the move was 
ultimately carried out up to time, and the British Army settled 
down in its new quarters. 

The outlook of the Rhinelander is curiously parochial ; 
German unity has been a plant of slow growth, and this perhaps 
accounts for the fact that the occupation arouses more resentment 
in Berlin than it does in the Rhineland, it being only natural 
that national feeling should be stronger in the capital of the Reich 
than in the provinces The local patriotism of the Rhinelander 
is centred in his love for the great river that runs through his 
native province. A French officer, a British officer, and a German 
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official of Rhineland origin were once sitting on a mixed com- 
mission engaged in assessing claims in a small village on the 
banks of the Rhine. When they adjourned for lunch the French- 
man went off to the cercle of the local French garrison, leaving 
the German official and the British officer to have their lunch at 
the gasthaus overlooking the river. After lunch the German sat 
silent for some time watching the boats passing on the river below. 
Suddenly he said: ‘Tell me, there is one thing I have never 
understood. In England you have no river like the Rhine, so 
where do you go when you want to enjoy yourselves?’ The 
Rhinelander is a pleasant soul who takes life as it comes. The 
occupation does not now materially affect his daily life, and he 
regards it with an equanimity born of generations of experience 
of foreign occupations. In Berlin it is otherwise, and there the 
continued presence of foreign troops on German soil is regarded 
as an affront to the national pride, and the evacuation of the 
Rhineland has become one of the cardinal points of German 
foreign policy. Such incidents as inevitably occur from time to 
time between the troops and the inhabitants are seized on by 
Berlin as material for diplomatic notes designed to support the 
campaign for evacuation. Herein lies one of the principal 
dangers of the occupation, in that the irresponsible conduct of a 
single individual is apt to result in acrimonious exchanges of 
notes between Paris and Berlin capable of affecting for the worse 
the relations of the two countries. 

To sum up the present situation. Evacuation is now one of 
the cardinal points of German foreign policy. Her position as a 
member of the League of Nations has given her an additional 
lever which she has already used to some purpose. Two separate 
appeals for an alleviation in the last two years have led to reduc- 
tions of some 20,000 men in the numbers of the foreign troops in 
the Rhineland. These reductions have been carried out pro- 
portionately in the French, British and Belgian contingents, but 
the French forces have now been reduced below 50,000 men, 
and it is doubtful if the French could agree to a further reduction 
without entirely altering the character and ré/e of the Army of 
the Rhine. Any further reduction would make this force of 
little or no value as a guarantee of security, and it would then 
only remain a guarantee for the payment of reparations. But it 
would appear that the Dawes Scheme itself is a sufficient guarantee 
against wilful German default in the payment of the annuities. 
Further, the ex-Allies are not now the only creditors of Germany. 
Since the Dawes Scheme large amounts of American capital 
have been invested in that country in the form of loans in dollars. 
The Dawes annuities are payable in marks, and the agent-general 
has a prior claim in the matter of buying dollars to effect the 
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transfer of the annuities. The effect on the Government of the 
United States which would result from a use of this prior claim 
to the detriment of the private American investor can easily be 
imagined. All the European countries to whom Germany owes 
money under the Dawes Scheme are also debtors to America for 
money borrowed during the war. The present year will be the 
first occasion when Germany will be called upon to pay the full 
annuity of 125,000,000/. into Mr. Parker Gilbert’s account. It 
seems quite possible that the transfer of a sum of this size into 
foreign currency might be a matter of some difficulty taken in 
conjunction with the payment in dollars of the interest on 
Germany’s dollar loans, and might ultimately lead to the use by 
the agent-general of his prior claim on the dollar exchange. It 
would seem that the inevitable result of such a situation would 
be a general conference on debts and reparations, and, as the 
occupation of the Rhineland is officially a guarantee of repara- 
tions, this question would also be involved. Now the French 
are a severely practical people ; the Coblence bridgehead is due 
to be evacuated under the Peace Treaty in 1930, and the final 
evacuation is due to take place in 1935. It is doubtful if even 
the most ardent French soldier now believes in the probability 
of war with Germany before the latter date, which effectually 
disposes of the ‘ security’ plea as a reason for the continuation 
of the occupation. It can thus only be-regarded as an asset of 
diminishing value from the French point of view. This leads 
one to the thought that they might not be averse from disposing 
of it should a suitable occasion offer. I think one can safely 
conclude that, unless something unforeseen occurs to complicate 
the situation, the Rhineland will be evacuated before 1935. 


B. T. REYNOLDs. 














LITHUANIA: THE ENIGMA 


The Lithuanian well deserves to hold his own, not only on account of 
his distinctive individuality, but on account of the purity of his language, 
which should be encouraged by us in school and seminary as an excellent 
means of developing critical taste and refinement. . . . Apart from the 
advantages the State can reap from a people so endowed as are the 
Lithuanians, not the least benefit we can derive from the study of a tongue 
remarkable for its freedom from admixture of foreign elements and spoken 
by one of the most ancient of races, now isolated and reduced to the very 
slightest of ethnic areas, is the contribution it offers to our knowledge of 
the history of folk migrations.—IMMANUEL Kant, writing of the Prussian 
Lithuanian in 1800, 


THE Lithuanians have only recently emerged from a long-enforced 
seclusion. The problem of their actual origin is as fascinating a 
subject of speculation for the philologist as for the historian. 
One would like to know more of the mystery race which at the 
start of the fifteenth century formed an empire stretching wide 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and about the tongue of which 
Professor A. Meillet has said: ‘ Whosoever would yet catch on the 
lips of man an echo of what the original Aryan speech was like 
must listen to the Lithuanian peasant of to-day.’ 

For many centuries it was the accepted opinion in Western 
Europe that the Lithuanians were just as Slav in origin as the 
Russians and the Poles, the same opinion being entertained about 
the Letts and even the Estonians. The union of Lithuania with 
Poland and her later subjection to Russia helped to foster this 
error, an error stoutly refuted, among others, by the Russian 
Professor Maximov, who has pointed out that, there is really 
nothing in common between the Lithuanian and the Russian and 
Polish languages beyond certain words denominating vegetables, 
plants, tools and implements for agricultural purposes, which 
merely prove a common development in this connexion during 
later periods of history. Philologists now recognise that the 
Lithuanians, together with the Letts and Old Prussians or 
Borussians, long formed a compact family known as the Aéstians 
or Balts, which for many centuries preserved a distinctive uni- 
formity in language, customs and traditions. It was a non- 
Slavonic group of the Aryan stock. 
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It is impossible to speak with certainty about the earliest 
settlements of this race. One of these has been very plausibly 
traced back to the shores of the Caspian Sea, whence the race 
is supposed to have migrated westward and to have been asso- 
ciated with Greek tribes for a considerable period. The tribes 
later to be known as the olians, Dorians, Ionians, Thracians, 
Spartans, etc., subsequently made for the south, the Aéstians 
diverging to the north and settling down eventually along the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, where they dwelt almost completely 
cut off by vast swamps and forests from the main routes of 
migration between Europe and Asia. 

Thanks to their isolation, the Lithuanians more particularly 
succeeded in preserving almost intact the treasure of their 
language, whose close affinities with Greek and Latin argue con- 
vincingly against the Slavonic origin ascribed to the Lithuanian 
people. The American philologist Benjamin Dwight has written : 


It [Lithuanian] is the most antique in its forms of all living languages 
of the world, and most akin in its substance and spirit to the primeval 
Sanscrit. It is also at the same time so much like the Latin and the Greek 
as to occupy to the ear of the etymologist, in a multitude of words not 
otherwise understood, the place of an interpreter: with its face fixed on 
the Latin and its hand pointing backwards to the Sanscrit. 


Professor Meillet, viewing the matter from another angle, shrewdly 
observes that the greater part of the linguistic heritage of the 
Lithuanian has been absorbed by other languages : Borussian or 
Old Prussian, which in the early part of the sixteenth century 
was still freely spoken in East Prussia, has yielded to German, 
“so much so indeed that this province whose speech was very 
different three centuries ago could not be more German than it 
is now. East and south the Slav has encroached on the Baltic 
patrimony.’ And not the Slav alone, the true Balt of to-day 
might well add. 

All the characteristic traits of the primitive Aryan, according 
to Viscontas, a Lithuanian writer, may be clearly defined to-day 
in the mentality of the Lithuanian: great patience, endurance, 
perseverance, a love of introspection and contemplation, philoso- 
phic indifference to mere outward manifestations. Another 
Lithuanian writer, Vidunas, has noted these characteristics with 
greater precision. One soon observes, he says, with what 
delicacy of feeling the Lithuanian is prompted in word and act. 
He can never attain the :grossness of the German in the same social 
scale. Here his language fails him. On the other hand, he can 
express the most delicate sentiments in endless ways. He has a 
remarkably large stock of terms of endearment. He is a lover of 
Nature. Masterfulness is still a strong characteristic of the 
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Lithuanian, despite centuries of political subjection. In solitude 
he regains his self-control. He is never effusive. His natural 
pride hardens before insolence. In conversation his style is 
laconic, and until he has measured the worth of his opponent he 
will not ‘ let himself go.’ Very charming traits, taken as a whole, 
the reader will say. But what about the reverse of the medal ? 
Yes, the Lithuanian has his defects, and they are many, but they 
are in any case no worse than those of other peoples similarly 
oppressed in the past. That of drunkenness is frequently thrown 
up against him by neighbours whose zeal for his material and 
moral welfare has never been their chief trait. But do such 
sweeping condemnations denote types truly? Let Vidunas sum 
the account for us: the saying goes, bad men have no songs. 
Well, what after all can be said against a people that sings more 
than any other nation we know ? 

A German historian has said it would need the lyre of a 
Homer and the pen of a Tacitus to render in our days something 
of the greatness that was Lithuania’s in the past. Tacitus, 
incidentally, has made some reference to the Lithuanians. His 
Aéstians, dwelling in the land of Amber, on the Baltic shores, 
were not to be known in Western Europe as Lithuanians until 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, when the name 
‘ Lietuva ’ (meaning the land) first appeared in chronicles of that 
time. The Russian Chronicle of Nestor, the Kiev monk, fre- 
quently refers to the defeats of Russians by the Lithuanians about 
the same period. Under their grand dukes the Lithuanians 
gradually formed a powerful State capable of successfully with- 
standing the pressure of the Russians and Tartars from the east, 
and that of the Germans, the Sword-Bearers and Teutonic 
knights, from the north and west, in many a fiercely fought 
engagement. The civilisation of Western Europe certainly owes 
a lasting debt of gratitude to the Lithuanian warriors of that’ 
epoch for their heroic efforts in stemming the advance of the 
Tartar hordes, which had already brought Russia under their 
ruthless sway 

Lithuania was the last of all the States of Europe to abandon 
paganism and to accept Christianity. This protess dates from 
the end of the fourteenth century, when the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Jagellon, on marrying Hedwiga, Queen of Poland, thus 
effecting the so-called ‘ personal’ union with that country in 
1386, embraced his consort’s religion and ordered the destruction 
of the heathen temples in Lithuania. His cousin Vytautas, 
however, soon became the strongest influence in the land, being 
the leader of the combined Lithuanian and Polish forces on the 
field of Grunewald, 1410, when the Teutonic Order suffered a 


crushing defeat. Under him towards the start of the fifteenth 
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century Lithuania attained the zenith of her power and prosperity, 
her dominion extending wide from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Not so very long before the marriage of Jagellon and Hedwiga the 
Grand Duke Gediminas, perhaps the greatest of the Lithuanian 
rulers, in refusing to become converted to Christianity while at 
the same time allowing his subjects full liberty in this respect, had 
declared : ‘ The Christians worship God in their own way, the 
Russian and the Pole each after his own fashion. We worship 
God in our own way. We have all one God. Why speak to me 
of the Christian God? Where indeed can you find more injustice, 
crimes, violence, corruption and usury than among the Christians, 
and more particularly among the Churchmen, the Bearers of the 
Cross ?’ (referring to the semi-monastic orders of the Cross and 
Sword-Bearers). Here it may not be without interest to recall 
that at this period whenever among the warring Christians— 
Russians, Poles, or Germans—the offices of a mediator were 
solicited to compose a quarrel, it was generally to the pagan Grand 
Duke of Lithuania that all eyes turned, confident that justice 
would be vindicated. 

The Lithuanians of to-day point to 1569 as the blackest date 
of their history. To the political union (the Lublin Union) 
effected with Poland in that year Lithuanians attribute the rapid 
downfall of their political independence and their ultimate 
undoing when, at the end of the eighteenth century, Poland was 
partitioned between the three neighbouring empires, Russia, 
Germany, and Austria. Petras Rim$a, the famous Lithuanian 
sculptor, recalled this event last year in two very remarkable 
bronze medals, which have aroused considerable interest among 
numismatists. The obverse of one medal displays in the centre 
a coin bearing a Latin inscription and dated 1565. On that date 
prominent Lithuanian leaders, who would have nothing to do 
with the proposed closer union with Poland, got coins struck 
bearing the inscription :‘ Qui Habitat in Coelis Irridebit Eos’ 
(‘He who dwells in heaven will laugh them to scorn’). This 
has given Rim%a a cue for a very sarcastic interpretation of that 
union. The obverse of the other medal represents with stark 
realism Poland pursuing Lithuania, depicted as a peasant, in 
marriage. Its reverse shows Poland later on devouring the 
Lithuanian brood. From this time the intemperate political zeal of 
a great part of the Polish clergy was responsible for much of the 
unhappy misunderstanding still existing between Lithuanians and 
Poles, by reason of its incessant denunciations of the Lithuanian 
language as a pagan tongue, a barbarous dialect, unfitted for 
Christian prayer and civilised intercourse. Cultured Poles of 
to-day have, indeed, every reason to regret the unfortunate results 
of this early indiscretion on the part of their spiritual guides. 
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Lithuania was now to enter a period of eclipse. This was to 
become almost total after the last partition of Poland in 1795, 
and only a very deeply rooted sentiment of national conscious- 
ness could have borne up against, and finally triumphed over, 
the unrelenting efforts of the new rulers to destroy every trace 
of race individuality in the Lithuanian mind and soul. In order 
to escape from the hated Russian yoke, thousands of Lithuanians 
annually emigrated from their native land to foreign parts. A 
marked preference was shown for the United States of America, 
where to-day something like a third of the Lithuanian race is 
settled. No distinction was then drawn by the authorities 
between Lithuanian and Pole. This was particularly galling to 
the Lithuanian, whose dislike for the Pole is a pronounced 
characteristic of a race otherwise remarkably free from national 
prejudice. 

Russian administrative oppression, aiming at the destruction 
of Lithuanian national consciousness as reflected in the language, 
religion and habits of the people, continued until our own day. 
Only as recently as 1904 did the Russian Government rescind the 
infamous decree of 1863, which wholly banished the Lithuanian 
language from the schools and churches and forbade the publica- 
tion of Lithuanian books and newspapers and the use of the 
language even in prayer. The Polish language was not affected 
by this decree. The result was that from 1865, when Count 
Muraviev, popularly known as the ‘ Hangman,’ who ruled Poland 
and Lithuania with a rod of iron, prohibited the use of the Latin 
alphabet in any Lithuanian writing whatsoever, Polish had 
every opportunity of displacing Lithuanian as the language of the 
people. 

The chief consequence of Muraviev’s policy was a remarkable 
revival of interest abroad as well as at home in the Lithuanian 
language and people. Fortunately the Russian Government of 
the day had not reckoned with the deep and bitter resentment 
aroused among a very considerable section of the Lithuanian race 
dwelling in East Prussia and the Memel district (generally known 
as Lithuania Minor) over this brutal policy. The less crude but 
more subtle, and therefore more effective, attempts at Germanifi- 
cation in the Memel district had not aimed at stamping out the 
Lithuanian language, which at that time could be spoken and 
printed under the German rule: it offered a distinct advantage 
as a useful weapon of offence for German diplomacy. The 
Russian prohibition of Lithuanian gave a tremendous impetus 
to the printing of Lithuanian literature and newspapers along the 
East Prussian frontier, and encouraged the smuggling of these 
across the border, where they were widely circulated and read 


under the very noses of the Russian gendarmerie. 
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Under the so-called Liberalism that prevailed in Russia for a 
short time after the Japanese War the Lithuanians were at length 
in a position to give some expression to their national demands. 
The Tsar decreed the liberty of the Press and of assembly. Ina 
great congress held at Vilna towards the end of 1905 the Lithua- 
nians formally demanded autonomy, religious freedom, the 
establishment of Lithuanian schools, and the recognition of their 
tongue as the official language of Lithuania. Nothing, however, 
materialised. The Government paid no heed. Soon the Stolypin 
régime was to restore reaction all over the Empire. The old 
policy of repression was revived and intensified. Such in brief 
outline was the situation on the outbreak of the Great War. 

In the autumn of 1915 the Germans occupied Vilna, where 
they remained until their military collapse in 1918. The dispute 
between Poland and Lithuania over Vilna, a problem still unsolved, 
calls for a few words of comment here. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that both before and after the war I was to 
some extent an eye-witness of many of the events leading up to 
the lamentable rupture of relations between the two countries. 
During 1919-20 I served on the British Political Mission to the 
Baltic States, and thus had unusual opportunities of studying the 
facts now under review at close quarters, having been actually in 
Vilna soon after the Lithuanians took over the place from the 
Soviet troops in August 1920. In January 1919, the Bolsheviks, 
with whom the Lithuanians were then at war, had succeeded in 
capturing the city, and the provisional Lithuanian Government 
was compelled to flee to Kaunas. Three months later the 
Lithuanians by arrangement with the Poles were on the point of 
recapturing Vilna when it was suddenly seized by the Polish 
troops. By the Peace Treaty of July 1920 between Lithuania 
and Russia the latter recognised Lithuania’s claim to Vilna. 
The Polish forces in occupation were soon expelled by the Bolshe- 
viks, and by the end of August 1920 Vilna remained in sole 
possession of the Lithuanians. On October 9 Polish troops under 
General Zeligowski recaptured the town, thereby breaking the 
agreement signed at Suvalki in the presence of the Military 
Control Commission of the League of Nations two days before, 
whereby the Poles recognised the Lithuanian occupation of Vilna 
and the Vilna region. Since then the Lithuanians have never 
ceased to protest against the Polish occupation of their historic 
capital, and all the efforts of the League of Nations have failed to 
restore good relations between Lithuania and Poland. On 
March 15, 1923, the Conference of Ambassadors decided to assign 
Vilna definitely to Poland. Lithuania refused to accept this 
ruling, and diplomatic relations between her and Poland remain 
broken to this day. The reader more particularly interested in 
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the Vilna controversy will find a masterly analysis of the facts in 
that excellent work published by MacMillan’s, New York, in 1924 : 
Security against War. 

The seizure of the Vilna region by the Poles was to deprive 
the new republic of almost two-fifths of its territory and of more 
than one-half of its population. Some compensation for this 
loss, however, came in 1923, when the Lithuanians, improving 
the Polish precept, seized the Memel (Klaipeda) territory— 
Lithuania Minor—and thus acquired an outlet on the Baltic 
Sea. 
When we consider the heavy disabilities under which 
Lithuania has never ceased to labour since her declaration of 
independence in 1918, it is marvellous what has since been done 
to make good the ravages of the war and to increase the economic 
prosperity of the country. Already the recovery in such vital 
concerns as agricultural production and live-stock inventory has 
reached the pre-war level, and in some instances has surpassed it. 
But the leaders of the people are under no illusions as to the 
gigantic task that remains to be accomplished before Lithuania 
can justly challenge comparison with countries of approximately 
the same area and population in Western Europe, such as 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and Belgium. There is, however, 
in the typical Lithuanian (as we are reminded by Mr. E. J: 
Harrison, a well-known authority on the subject +) a quality of 
tenacity and steadfastness of purpose which augurs well for 
steady progress alike in the economic and cultural spheres, if only 
peace can be preserved in that part of the world. A certain 
political instability reflected in the conflict of parties and frequent 
changes of Government during recent years does not extend to 
the domain of foreign policy, wherein the principle of continuity 
has been fairly well preserved. It is, for example, regarded as 
axiomatic that Lithuania must at all costs remain on friendly 
terms with her more powerful neighbours. In pursuance of this 
principle the Populist-Socialist Government in 1926 concluded a 
treaty of non-aggression with Soviet Russia, and although a 
military coup d’état on December 17 of that year turned that 
Government out of office and established in its stead a nationalist 
Administration, the latter has not ventured to revoke its prede- 
cessor’s policy in this regard. Indeed, it seeks to strengthen it 
further by means of commercial treaties with Germany, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Finland more particularly. 

Lithuania is no longer the preserve it was gradually becoming 
under Russian rule of a few territorial magnates. It is now 
essentially a land of small farmers. Within present boundaries 
the area is nearly 21,000 square miles, with a population of about 


1 Lithuania, Past and Present, by E. J. Harrison. 
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2,500,000, of whom 75 per cent. are Lithuanians, 10 per cent. 
Jews, 8 per cent. Poles and 7 per cent. Russians and other 
nationalities. The figures for religion show 85 per cent. Roman 
Catholics, 7:5 per cent. Jews, 4 per cent. Protestants and Cal- 
vinists and 2-5 per cent. Orthodox and Old Believers. ‘ Lithuania 
Irredenta,’ the Vilna region, has an area of about 31,000 square 
miles and a population of nearly 2,300,000. The Memel territory 
comprises an area of 945 square miles, with a population of over 
150,000, 90 per cent. of these being Protestants and 5 per cent. 
Roman Catholics. The present capital of Lithuania (Kaunas) has 
a population of 100,000, Memel (now called Klaipeda) of under 
40,000, Siauliai (Shavli) and PaneveZys of about 20,000 each. 
The urban population of the country forms only 10 per cent. of 
the total. The ancient capital (Vilna) has a population of about 
220,000. 

Under the agrarian reform in Lithuania the maximum area 
of land that may be possessed in fee simple by any single individual 
is 200 acres, although provision is made for the leasing of con- 
siderably more if the applicant can prove his ability to farm upon 
a larger scale. The law, of course, has affected the big estates, 
owned for the most part by Polish or Polonised Lithuanian 
landlords. It is, however, a mistake to suppose that the principle 
of wholesale confiscation has been applied to such estates. On 
the contrary, the Government is prepared to grant compensation 
for those estates which were originally acquired through legitimate 
inheritance or purchase, and only those that were obtained 
through confiscations under the Tsarist rule are expropriated 
without payment. Before the war 50 per cent. of land consti- 
tuting the territory of Lithuania belonged to the peasantry, 
40 per cent. belonged to landowners possessing more than 250 
acres each, and 10 per cent. was Church or State property. 

The main objects of the land reform are to make provision 
for the landless and the owners of ‘ dwarf’ holdings, to create 
favourable conditions for the development of agriculture, and to 
nationalise those resources which the State considers it can better 
preserve or utilise than private persons. The peasant land 
hunger was such after the war and the liberation of the country 
that it would have been fatal for any Government to have delayed 
satisfying it. 

The loss of Vilna has placed the Lithuanian republic at a great 
disadvantage before her northern neighbours, Latvia and Estonia, 
as regards the possession of an appropriate capital, for although 
Kaunas is by no means a recent growth, under the Russians it 
was never more than a small garrison town and fortress, to the 
needs of which all other considerations, both esthetic and utili- 
tarian, were strictly subordinated. The Russians spent huge 
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sums in fortifying Kovno, but it took the Germans only two or 
three days to capture the place. The natural situation of Kaunas 
is a favoured one. The town stands on a strip of land between 
the Vilija river, which the Lithuanians term the Nerys, and the 
Niemen (Nemunas), the banks of which in this neighbourhood are 
about 200 feet high. It is situated in a hollow between hills 
which almost everywhere are well wooded and provide the 
inhabitants with many a pleasant haunt for excursions and 
picnics during the summer months. The current of the Niemen 
flows with tremendous swiftness, and not even the strongest 
swimmer can make headway against it. It is a dangerous river 
for any save the most experienced, and drowning fatalities are of 
frequent occurrence during the bathing season. In the summer 
the floating timber rafts on the Niemen and the songs of the 
boatmen as they head their freight seawards make a perfect 
harmony of colour, tone, and motion. This is how that delicate 
and subtle word-artist, Vidunas, depicts some scenes of haunting 
beauty, which can be but feebly rendered here : 


Nowhere else [he says] will you find that unison, at once so picturesque 
and characteristic, of man and landscape. All through the summer the 
rivers of Lithuania convey her sole wealth, the timber felled in her forests, 
to the sea. Slowly, noiselessly, the rafts glide away and vanish, two men 
at the head, two at the rear. Now and again they exchange a few words. 
. . . Astraw-built cabin rises in the centre, where they may snatch repose, 
each in turn as the others keep a sharp look-out, or all together when it 
happens that the raft is brought to a halt for the night. Sometimes, how- 
ever, watch has to be kept far into the small hours. Then one of the 
boatmen will start a daino, an old folk-song, the others joining in a few 
notes later, each singing in part. And as you listen you seem to hear 
Nature herself resounding in these well-attuned voices. . . . The twilight 
creeps apace. The stars begin to shine. Snatches of song, now gay, now 
plaintive, come floating by, sad strains mostly, so sad that you long to 
grip the poignant anguish brooding above the flood, the valley and the 
hills. Whence? Whither? Why ? you askin vain. The sounds are lost 
in the night, and silence reigns supreme. . . . In the heavy morning mist 
you can hardly distinguish the plain from the waters, the banks from the 
river. You hear the steady stroke of the oars, the answering calls of the 
boatmen, but not the dainos of overnight. The man of action, tireless in 
effort, is up and doing. Yet nothing is to be seen. Suddenly a sombre 
mass looms into sight. The oars and voices sound nearer. You distinguish 
forms. From the grey mist raft and crew emerge. Last night’s singers 
come gliding by. What splendid-looking fellows, and how vigorously they 
handle their oars! There is no sign of a softer mood among these giants 
inured to the hardest of tasks. One sharp call and yet another! Almost 
immediately the fleeting shadows disappear as blurred visions in a mist. 
A stray word, a few strokes re-echo—and then all is once more enveloped 
in fog. Silence reigns supreme. . . . Some hours later the sun pierces 
thro’ the mist. From above you behold the river flashing amid the bright 
green of the meadows. The raft is now far ahead. Another approaches. 
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And so the stream flows on, the boatmen come and go, the timber is borne 
to its destination. But a few lines in the landscape have been altered by 
man. . . . A whole world lies before you. 


In another context Vidunas, comparing the Lithuanian and 
German languages, points out that in German action predomi- 
nates. Lithuanian, on the other hand, is static—it sets and 
relates. ‘The German rhythm is jerky, almost breathless. The 
Lithuanian is smooth-flowing.’ Harmony is indeed the keynote 
of the Lithuanian character, of intuitions, dreams, and aspirations, 
that none better than Vidunas himself among the Lithuanian 
writers of to-day has translated into words. 

An Oriental colour is given to Kaunas by the large Jewish 
element in the population. Many of the Jews grow patriarchal 
beards, oil and curl their patases, or side whiskers, and wear the 
long gabardine. On all sides you come across a curious mingling 
of the old and the new. The pioneer spirit, however, blends with 
habits and customs that have not changed for thousands of years 
In Kaunas one is constantly rubbing shoulders with Russians— 
Great or Little, White or Red—Poles, Germans and representatives 
of the many nations with which Lithuania maintains diplomatic 
relations. A little practice soon enables the stranger, as Mr. 
Harrison points out, to distinguish the different nationalities, 
even if language is not always a safe clue to the racial origin of 
the speakers. The Jews and, of course, the far less numerous 
orthodox Russians adhere for the most part to Russian; the 
Poles would not be Poles if they were not equally faithful to their 
native speech, although many of them understand Lithuanian 
quite well. Reared in such a polyglot environment, the Lithua- 
nians cannot help being excellent linguists. Nearly all, save in 
the very youngest generation, can speak, besides Lithuanian, 
Russian, Polish, and German, to which the Jews add Yiddish, 
and the educated classes very often speak French and English in 
addition. 

A place in Kaunas to which a visit can be strongly recom- 
mended is the Ciurlionis Gallery, which occupies a splendid site 
on the summit of the so-called Green Hill, commanding a superb 
view of the confluence of the rivers Niemen and Vilija and the 
surrounding country. It contains a remarkable collection of the 
paintings of the Lithuanian artist Mykolas Ciurlionis, who before 
his death in 1914, at the age of thirty-nine, was very well known in 
Russian artistic circles. 


Music [says the Russian writer Chudovski] was the sesame that opened 
to him inviolate sanctuaries and the mystery of the universe. He visualised 
the music of phenomena, making use of it to lift the veil of Isis. He 
aspired to penetrate the secret of primitive forms. He sought to interpret 
the soul of the universe on canvas. 
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Elsewhere Chudovski says : 


Now that Ciurlionis is dead, the makers of Lithuania’s spiritual 
renascence represent him as a national artist. On this we can express no 
judgment. But one cannot help thinking that in his extraordinary in- 
dependence of all contemporary art he was really inspired by secret 
unrevealed forces of his own people. For us it is delightful to believe that 
this singular genius was no mere caprice of chance, but that he is the 
precursor of a sublime Lithuanian art now in the making. When I think 
of Ciurlionis one idea dominates my mind: Our Middle Ages have passed 
by the Lithuanian people and left them unscathed. The Lithuanians, 
however, up to the twentieth century have preserved intact, and much 
better than we Russians, the gigantic energies of mystic life they have 
inherited from the Aryans, and that our Western neighbours have expended 
so lavishly in their own Middle Ages. 

Ciurlionis’s transcendentalism does not naturally appeal to the 
many. So far his mystic paintings have not been widely repro- 
duced. 

Music and poetry have at all times made a powerful appeal 
to the Lithuanians. In their folk-songs and poems—the dainos 
—is to be found ‘the richest efflorescence of Lithuania’s lyric 
genius,’ the more remarkable of these drawing their inspira- 
tion from family life, that solid basis of national existence whose 
vigour and vitality derive chiefly from the high standard of moral 
purity maintained at home. The dainos reflect faithfully the joys 
and cares of everyday life, revealing a marvellous breadth of 
vision and depth of insight in their setting and solution of the 
problem of love, where sensuality and grossness find no place.* 
The Germans and the Finns were among the first to awaken 
interest abroad in the dainos. The brothers Mikas and Kipras 
Petrauskas, noted tenors, have won a great reputation in North 
and South American musical circles. Kipras Petrauskas is a 
son-in-law of Chaliapin. 

The outstanding figures in the modern art world of Lithuania 
are, after Ciurlionis, the painters Zemaitis and Varnas, and among 
the sculptors Zikaras and Rim%a. Ciurlionis, Zemaitis and 
Rima were the founders of the Lithuanian Society of Arts in 
Vilna. America has yet to ‘ discover ’ these really great artists. 
The work of Zemaitis—the ‘ painter-poet ’—Varnas, Zikaras and 
Rima has already received generous appreciation in Europe, 
especially RimSa’s. Rima is not only a great sculptor. He has 
shown himself to be a fine craftsman in many of the applied arts. 
His designs for weaving, carving in wood or metal and pottery 
—handicrafts beloved of the Lithuanian peasant—are genial and 
refreshing creations of a mind strongly imbued with the spirit of the 
past yet keenly alert to the new impressions. 


2 Vide S. Salkauskas, Sur les Confins de Deux Mondes. 
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To the world of letters the Lithuanian language itself has, for 
obvious reasons, made but little contribution, a misfortune from 
many points of view, for which the divorce between the upper and 
lower classes in Lithuania, dating from the second half of the 
sixteenth century, is chiefly responsible. Lithuania’s political 
independence then came to an end. Polish gradually took the 
place of Lithuanian as the vehicle of literary expression. In the 
early years of the seventeenth century the Jesuits established a 
special Lithuanian province of their order, distinct from the 
Polish one, which had been very energetic since 1569 in combating 
the spread of Lutheranism in the Polish dominions. The Jesuit 
activities in Lithuania did much to revive the waning interest 
of the more cultured classes in the tongue of their forefathers. 
In this period religious literature came to the forefront, with 
which the names of the Catholic prelates Gedraitis, Dauksa, 
Sirvydas and Donolaitis, and that of the protector of the Cal- 
vinists, Prince Janis Radziwill, are particularly associated. 
Polish influence, however, soon gained the upper hand, especially 
after 1774, when the suppression of the Jesuit Order was decreed 
by Rome: 

The last partition of Poland in 1795 ushers in the most tragic 
period of Lithuanian history, when for more than a century, from 
considerations of a purely political order, the Lithuanian language 
in Russia was to be relegated by Pole and Russian alike to the 
category of barbarous dialects, only to be heard on the lips of 
peasants in the lowest scale of cultural development. It was 
not to be until 1904 that the Tsar raised the interdict on Lithua- 
nian printing. The decree had been in force for over forty 
years, during which time the Polish press and schools had an 
almost free hand in weaning away great numbers of Lithuanians 
from the use of their native speech. A more crafty and subtle 
policy, as has been pointed out, was that of the Germans in 
Lithuania Minor. While they banned the Lithuanian schools at 
home, they allowed the language full liberty of the press for 
export abroad—a truly ingenious mobilisation, destined, how- 
ever, to turn the tables on its promoters when, as a result of her 
crushing defeat in the Great War, Germany found herself power- 
less to oppose resistance to the seizure of the Memel territory by 
the newly formed Lithuanian Republic. Taking into con- 
sideration the facts to which reference has been made in this 
article, we can easily understand that the Lithuanian language, 
which has aroused such deep interest among philologists and his- 
torians of the Old and New Worlds, should not yet have given 
birth to a national epic worthy of a great theme. 

What then, the reader may well ask, has been the contribu- 
tion of this enigmatic race to the stock of ideas that have inspired 
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its neighbours—the Russians, the Germans, and the Poles—to 
great political as well as intellectual activity in the past? It is 
not for a foreigner, much less an Irishman, to furnish a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question. When Professor Meillet noted the 
fact that the Lithuanians had allowed the greater part of their 
linguistic heritage to be absorbed by other languages, he had in 
mind perhaps the same problem that confronted Réclus when he 
wrote in 1850: 


The long-oppressed race dwelling among the forests of the Niemen has 
not exerted an influence (in creative ideas) comparable with that of the 
other civilised races of the Continent. Can we help wondering why a race 
almost wholly composed of beings sensitive, intelligent, full of imagination 
and poetry, so steadfast and strong in its sense of personal dignity, should 
yet have failed to produce a single great poet, a single outstanding genius ? 


Want of self-confidence is the answer suggested by Réclus to a 
somewhat misleading question. Might not the Lithuanian of 
to-day be justified in retorting: Is the intellectual effort of a 
nation to be judged chiefly by the criterion of language? Are 
there not other standards of judgment? Leaving aside the 
vexed question of Immanuel Kant’s Lithuanian origin, might we 
not point to modern Prussia as a very living translation, however 
distorted, of a material force that was ours in the past ? Did not 
Adam Mickiewicz, who has been styled the greatest epic poet of 
the nineteenth century, reveal his intensely Lithuanian soul in 
Pan Tadeusz, that unique achievement of Polish literature? Is 
it indeed an absurdity to suggest, more modern instances 
apart, that the Lithuanian ancestry of Dostoevski, a claim 
advanced by his daughter, may have had a certain significance 
in the moulding of a genius that was not merely Russian, but 
universal ? 

Here is not the place to discuss the rights or wrongs of the 
lamentable Polish-Lithuanian conflict over Vilna. That the 
estrangement between Poland and Lithuania in this connexion is 
more artificial than real is becoming more and more evident day 
by day, in spite of the politicians on both sides hoarsely protesting 
their ‘no surrender ’ views. One set inveighs against the naive 
sentimentality of the Lithuanian, the other against the aggressive 
imperialism of the Pole. The ‘imperialism’ of the Pole in the 
Vilna district is far, however, from being of the quality attri- 
buted to it. In the present state of political relations between 
Poland and Soviet Russia, Poland, which, after all, has had con- 
siderably more political experience than Lithuania, can hardly 
afford to stand by meekly while she is exposed to attack through 
Vilna. What security can Lithuania offer Poland against Russian 
aggression should Poland relinquish her hold on Vilna? The 
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strategic question is indeed as vital for Lithuania as it is for 
Poland : from Poland’s danger Lithuania can derive no real 
advantage. 
The Irish and the English have solved to mutual satisfaction a 
much more difficult problem. 
VALENTINE O’HARA. 
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1928 


THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Last October I tried to show! that the Agricultural Problem, 
about which so much has been said and written since the war, is, 
in some degree, simplified, at least in its political aspect. I 
pointed out that three important issues on which political parties 
had been sharply divided have become, in principle, unconten- 
tious. They are—(z) protective duties and subsidies ; (2) State 
aid to and regulation of agriculture ; and (3) public ownership 
of agricultural land. I added: 


No responsible person now advocates protection or subsidies for agri- 
culture as a general policy. The interposition of the State either by 
legislation or administration now permeates agricultural affairs. The 
ownership of agricultural land, and its management as landlords, by 
elected public authorities is accepted by all parties. 

On these three main issues there is no principle left to fight about. 
There is wide difference of opinion about the application of the principles 
of State regulation and public landlordism, but a reversion to laissez-faire 
and private land ownership as sacred and inviolate principles is outside 
the range of discussion. 


The implications of this fact will appear in the future. No one 
believes that the relations of the State to agriculture have been 
finally settled or that Parliament will have no more to say on the 
subject. In what form and by what party the subject will next 
be raised in the House of Commons is a matter of political specu- 
lation. 

In the meantime, however, it is justifiable to assume that no 
more agricultural legislation of any importance will be passed 
in the present Parliament. The Government claims to have 
honoured all its pledges and to have completed its agricultural 
policy. The Prime Minister, speaking at Welbeck on Whit 
Monday, summarised what the Government has done for agri- 
culture and said: ‘ The record proves we have not only fulfilled 
our pledges, but we have performed far more than we promised.’ 
So far as politics are concerned, therefore, agriculturists may 

1 « The Agricultura] Problem and its Solution,’ Nineteenth Century and Afier, 
October 1927. 
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‘ rest and be thankful ’—or, at any rate, rest—for the duration of 
the present Parliament. They have reached, for the time being, 
a stage of political stability. 

Farming has also, at last, emerged from the upheaval of the 
war. I was one of those who were inveterate optimists during 
the war, but became tainted with pessimism when it was over, 
and I remember hazarding the opinion that it would be at least 
a decade before the country would begin to settle down. The 
prediction has, at least, been verified in the case of agriculture. 
The position which farming attained during the war was set up 
as a standard, and ever since farmers have audibly lamented that 
it has not been maintained. But gradually year by year the 
effect of war conditions has worn off, and now, ten years after- 
wards, the pre-war position has been re-established. In other 
words, there has been a return to.normality. 

When the State took over the direction of agriculture under 
the provisions of ‘ Dora ’ its object was to increase the immediate 
production of food crops, particularly wheat and potatoes. The 
method employed was to order the breaking up of grass land and 
the extension of arable cultivation. The result was that in 1918 
the proportion of arable land was raised to nearly 46 per cent., 
whereas in the year before the war it had been less than 41 (40°8) 
per cent. The proportion of arable land devoted to wheat, which 
in 1913 was 15°3 per cent., was raised in 1918 to 20°6 per cent., 
while potatoes, which accounted for 4 per cent. before the war, 
increased to 5 per cent. 

The reversion to normality is indicated by reference to the 
comparative figures for 1913 and 1927. The proportion of 
arable land, which, as already mentioned, was 40°8 per cent. in 
1913, was last year 40°3 per cent. The allocation of arable land 
to the chief crops in each of these years was as shown below : 


Percentage of arable land. 
1913. 1927. 
Wheat . . ‘ ‘ <j ae 15°9 
Barley . ; , ‘ - 40 10-2 
Oats ‘ : : ‘ «ee 17°0 
Potatoes . . ' , » 40 5:0 
Clover and rotation grasses . 226 24'0 


Now that things have settled down, it will be seen that English 
farming is being carried on in much the same way and on much 
the same lines as before the war. Wheat has slightly increased 
in favour, while barley and oats are less popular. In both of 
these cases no doubt reduced demand is the explanation. The 
markets for ‘ drink-corn’ and ‘ horse-corn’ are shrinking. The 
increased proportion of land under temporary grass indicates a 
tendency to economise in cultivation, and means that less of the 
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arable land is actually ploughed each year. Although, therefore, 
land nominally arable is relatively unchanged, there is rather less 
arable cultivation than before the war. In other words, a smaller 
acreage is actually ploughed each year. 

These simple figures and the conclusion drawn from them 
may perhaps perplex the ordinary reader who takes a general 
interest in agricultural affairs. Much has been said and written 
about the decline of farming, and especially the disappearance of 
arable cultivation, and there is a widespread belief that the whole 
character of English agriculture has been changed. 

Farming has declined, and arable land has diminished, but 
agriculture has not materially changed in character. A dis- 
torted view of the facts has been presented by the common 
practice of treating the year 1918 as a standard for comparison. 
In that year the area put under the plough in England and Wales 
was nearly 12,500,000 (12,398,640) acres, and wheat was grown 
on over 2,500,000 (2,556,661) acres. This represented an increase 
of 1,500,000 acres of arable land and nearly 1,000,000 acres of 
wheat as compared with the pre-war position. 

This was a great achievement, but it was accomplished by the 
uncompromising use of compulsion under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, the incentive of prices for corn, which, although 
restricted, were higher than farmers had known for a century, 
and a very large expenditure of public money. An additional 
factor was the psychological influence of the war, which induced 
the large majority of farmers to accept willingly orders and 
regulations which ordinarily they would have resisted to the 
death, or at least to the police-court. 

It is evident that, unless it is proposed to re-establish these 
conditions, it is futile to compare the present position with that 
then attained. Even if compulsion, prices and State expenditure 

were all restored, the same results would not be realised in the 
absence of the war-time spirit of patriotism. 

The only standard, therefore, by which the present position 
of agriculture can fairly be measured is that of the period imme- 
diately preceding the war. 

It was suggested above that on such a comparison no material 
change is apparent. But there has been a serious change. The 
use to which agricultural land is put is much the same, but the 
area of agricultural land has shrunk by 1,500,000 acres—from 
27,129,000 to 25,589,000 acres. We have lost since 1913 about 
750,000 acres of arable land, and about an equal area of grass 
land. 

This contraction of the land devoted to agriculture goes on 
continually. The process was not interrupted by the war. The 
food production campaign did not add a single acre to the pro- 
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ductive area, which, on the contrary, was reduced by 100,000 
acres in 1918. 

There can be little doubt that the reduction of the agricultural 
area will proceed in the future at an accelerated pace, The 
growth of population makes it inevitable that year after year 
more land should be needed for their requirements. The socio- 
logical reforms of the times aggravate the movement. More and 
more towns overflow, and their inhabitants demand, and take, 
more room, which can only be obtained by encroaching on the 
countryside. 

To some extent this steady urbanisation of rural England is 
applied to land, such as the Surrey heaths, which is not productive 
—except possibly of a little timber—and could not be utilised 
for agriculture as an economic proposition. But much of the land 
appropriated for residential, commercial, and recreational pur- 
poses has been farmed for generations. In the natural expansion 
of a town it usually happens that the fringe of market gardens 
which have been brought to a high state of fertility by intensive 
cultivation is first absorbed. Thus the nation’s most important 
asset—its limited area of productive land—is dissipated. This 
ceaseless drain on our national resources is very seldom men- 
tioned in all the voluminous eloquence expended on the position 
of agriculture. It attracts no attention from politicians, and 
Parliament is entirely indifferent. Year after year wide tracts of 
the best and most fertile land, which, in many cases, has been 
brought to a high state of productivity by a vast expenditure of 
capital and labour, are covered with bricks and mortar, con- 
verted into playing-fields or laid out as golf-courses. 

The expanding requirements of the people must, of course, be 
met, and the impulse of the present generation to spread out into 
the countryside and to reduce the congestion of the towns cannot 
be checked. The appropriation of more and more of the surface 
of the country is therefore inevitable. But no consideration is 
given to the fact that certain areas are of more intrinsic value— 
i.¢., that the soil has more productive potentiality—than others. 
The only selective factor is that of price, and this is determined 
by the site value, and not the agricultural value, of the land. We 
have in this country some of the finest natural pastures in the 
world: the pity is that they are so limited in area. But if a few 
of these precious acres happened to be conveniently situated for 
the erection of a factory they would be taken with no more scruple 
than if they were barren heathland. 

The gradual reduction of the area of land suitable for agri- 
culture should enhance the value of the dwindling remnant. It 
does not do so commercially, and we are familiar with the remark- 
able paradox that at the door of the world’s greatest market for 
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agricultural products land capable of supplying such products 
may be bought more cheaply than in many other countries much 
less favourably placed. But if its commercial value is small its 
national value is great. To the nation every acre of productive 
land is valuable, and as the acres become fewer their value, like 
that of the Sibylline books, is enhanced. 

From these facts it would be reasonable to infer that the 
nation would be very careful to see that the most is made of its 
dwindling agricultural land. But in fact it cares nothing at all 
about it. The old landlord and tenant system did at least provide 
some machinery, imperfect though it may have been, for main- 
taining the fertility of the land. Landlords had an interest in 
seeing that farms were not ‘let down’ and that a reasonable 
standard of cultivation was practised. But Parliament has been 
busy in depriving landlords of their powers. Anyone can now 
obtain control—by purchase or hire—of any extent of agri- 
cultural land and reduce it to the lowest level of productivity or 
neglect it altogether. This is, indeed, being done at the present 
time in some cases. 

No doubt any attempt to assert the public interest in this 
matter is difficult. A man who obtains control of farming land 
is assumed to use it in such a way as will be most profitable to 
himself. He takes the risk. Why should he be less free to con- 
duct his business in his own way than, for example, a shop- 
keeper ? He pays the piper and must be allowed to call the tune. 
One rejoinder to this argument has already been indicated. 
Agricultural land differs from every other agent of production. 
The nation has no interest in the way shops are managed ; it has 
a vital interest in the way agricultural land is used. 

My purpose here is to call attention to the position, the 
seriousness of which it is impossible, in my view, to exaggerate. 
How best to deal with it is obviously a problem of great com- 
plexity. But a solution must be found. If it is allowed to drift, 
steadily becoming more acute, and nothing is done on what may 
be termed moderate lines, one day the nation will suddenly 
awaken to it and will cut the Gordian knot by the apparently 
simple method advocated by the Socialists. Believing as I do 
that State ownership of the land and control of its use—with the 
cultivators of the soil, farmers and labourers, servants of the 
State—would not secure the greatest production, the adoption of 
this solution would, in my judgment, be deplorable. 


It was remarked above that agricultural practice is now 
‘normal ’—assuming that the pre-war position represents nor- 
mality. The land is generally being farmed on much the same 
lines as in 1913. Cattle have become of still greater importance, 
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having increased from 211 per 1000 acres of farmed land in 1913 
to 245 in 1927, and poultry-keeping has become more popular. 
Otherwise there is little outward and visible change. 

Of course, in this as in many other cases, a comfortable 
economic generalisation may cover tragic changes to individuals. 
Landowners and farmers have passed through a very difficult 
time since the war, and many of them have gone under. To the 
victims it is no consolation to know that the main cause of their 
troubles is common to all industries, and that companions in 
misfortune are to be found in the towns as well as in the country. 
The root of all the evils which have afflicted farmers as well as 
the rest of the community has been money and its changing value. 
There were of course contributing causes to account for the extra- 
ordinary rise in the prices of farm products, as of other com- 
modities, immediately after the war. 

The ups and downs of agricultural prices are shown in the 
index numbers recording for each year the percentage increase 
over the average of the three years 1911-13. These are as 
follows : 


Increase Increase 
Year. per cent. Year. per cent. 
TQI5 . : 2982. 
1916 . - ~ & 1923. . 
IQ17 . - Ior 1924. . 61 
1918 . - 232 1925 . . 59 
IQI9 . . 158 1926. ‘oe 
1920 . . 192 m9a7 tw . 44 
1g2I . . «119 


This simple table goes a long way to explain the present position 
of agriculture. Since 1920 the level of prices has been falling 
almost continuously. 

A sustained period of falling prices makes difficulties in all 
kinds of commercial, and especially productive, enterprise. But 
it hits the farmer most severely owing to the slowness of the turn- 
over in his business. This has always been recognised in a general 
way by those who have given any attention to agricultural 
economics, and it was stated in definite form by Mr. Dampier 
Whetham in an article in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for 1924. Analysing the accounts of two farms-—one an 
arable ‘sheep and corn’ farm in East Anglia and the other a 
grass dairy farm in Dorsetshire—he showed what he termed the 
* economic lag ’ for each of the chief products. Thus the costs of 
rearing and feeding cattle are incurred on the average eighteen 
months before the cattle are sold and of corn-growing about four- 
teen months. The ‘lag’ is less for some other products. For 
milk the ‘ lag ’ is about eight months and for fat pigs four months. 
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Weighting each product in proportion to the percentage it bears 
to the total sales of the farm, the normal economic ‘ lag’ was 
nearly fourteen months on the arable land and seven months on 
the grass farm. If there had been no such ‘ lag ’—in other words, 
if farmers were doing a ‘ready money’ business—there would 
have been practically no losses even on the arable farm, and the 
fact that the ‘lag’ was so much less on the grass farm made it 
possible to get through even the worst years without actual loss. 

Mr. Whetham set out the main facts in diagrams, on which he 
commented : 


The diagrams suggest that the worst time for farmersisover. Bothon 
grass and arable farms the receipts curve is now above the expenditure 
curve, though in 1924, while prices of arable produce rose, those from grass 
were still falling. Moreover, the diagrams do not show the disastrous 
results of the wet summer and autumn for the crops on heavy land and for 
all farm stock. Still, weather and other accidents apart, the general out- 
look is more hopeful. 


Since 1924 farmers have encountered further difficulties, not the 
least being the weather of last year. Nevertheless progress 
towards stability has been made; and if there is no optimism, 
at least the note of pessimism is modulated. 

The British farmer has always resented the suggestion that 
he can make money in his business. He ‘ lives on his losses,’ and 
it is extremely bad taste to allude to his longevity. But no dis- 
passionate observer can dispute the evidence that while farmers 
as a class made substantial profits from 1914 to 1920, they in- 
curred heavy losses since that date which have ruined many of 
them. The ‘economic lag’ enhanced their gains when prices 
were rising, but it aggravated their losses when prices fell. They 
were plunged into the slough of despond. From this they are now 
slowly emerging. The old spirit of self-reliance is reawakening, 
and signs are apparent that agricultural enterprise is reviving. 

British farming was developed by ‘ adventurers’ and ‘im- 
provers,’ of whom Jethro Tull and Robert Bakewell were early 
examples. Many others, like them, ignored tradition and set 
aside prejudice to experiment with new methods. During the 
last half-century the line of succession appears to have been 
broken. Improvements in farm practice have been made, but 
they have been instigated by scientists, implement-makers, and 
seedsmen. Farmers have shown resourcefulness in adapting old 
practice to meet new conditions, but they have kept along nine- 
teenth century lines. 

It is therefore significant that there has recently been a 
marked revival of initiative and enterprise among farmers. Of 
this there is, I think, ample evidence, but here only one or two 
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instances can be cited, which appear to me sufficient to prove the 
point. 

The Farmers’ Club for about ninety years has reflected in its 
proceedings the trend of agricultural thought. Among the sub- 
jects on which papers have been read and discussed during the 
past few months have been—‘ Three Times Milking,’ ‘ Intensified 
Grazing,’ and ‘ Open-air Dairying.’ The first of these subjects is 
not new. The milking of cows three times instead of the custo- 
mary twice a day has been long practised by breeders aiming at the 
production of ‘ super-cows ’ for competition. But the considera- 
tion of its general adoption by owners of ordinary milking herds 
indicates an increasing readiness to adopt novel practices. 

“Intensified grazing’ was not inaptly described by a well- 
known farmer as an application to cattle of the principle of 
folding so long adopted in the case of sheep. What the practical 
value of the system may be, and how far it is suited for general 
adoption, is naturally debated, but it embodies a new idea which 
is claimed by its author, Mr. W. Brunton, to have given very 
satisfactory results in his own case. 

A still more novel system was described by Mr. A. J. Hosier 
in his paper on ‘ Open-air Dairying.’ Breaking completely with 
the old tradition that warmth and shelter are essential for the 
well-being of cows and for stimulating the production of milk, 
Mr. Hosier keeps his milking herd out of doors all the year round. 
They are not even brought into the byres to be milked. Indeed, 
under this system, byres are abolished and portable sheds, each 
containing six stalls and a milking machine, are moved over the 
fields where the cows graze. Mr. Hosier has practised this system 
on a considerable scale for six years with success and profit. 
The idea may truly be described as revolutionary. 

It is no part of the argument to appraise the practical value 
of these innovations ; the point I wish to make is that they are 
innovations of the same order as the introduction of the drill or 
the turnip. They demonstrate the fact on which I am insisting, 
that British farming is no longer sunk in apathetic despair, but 
is again alert and enterprising. 

Further evidence of a different kind, but tending in the same 
direction, is adduced by Mr. C. J. B. Macdonald in an article in 
the current Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. In no 
part of the country is the feeding of cattle for the butcher better 
understood or more skilfully carried out than on the pastures of 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire. Generations of farmers 
have established a standard of management which produced beef 
of high quality. But a change in public taste has knocked the 
bottom out of the business as conducted for a century or more. 

Fifty years ago a well-hung sirloin from a four-year-old ox 
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fed on the pastures of the Midlands was considered the best of 
beef. In those days discrimination in food was general, and the 
‘roast beef of old England’ justified its reputation among all 
persons of cultivated taste. The art of cooking in the old English 
style was often ridiculed, but at its best there was no better. It 
aimed at preserving and enhancing the natural flavour and 
quality of the meat. The French chef’s gibe that we had only 
one sauce was regarded as praise. If the quality of the meat was 
good it needed no sauce to make it palatable. Modern cooking 
aims at disguising the natural taste and quality of the food by 
ingeniously concocted sauces and flavourings. The acceptance of 
the description on the menu is often an act of faith. 

The change of public taste has been gradual, and for years 
past graziers have been meeting it by sending beasts to the butcher 
at an earlier age. ‘ Early maturity’ and ‘ baby beef’ have been 
long advocated and in some degree adopted. But this gradual 
change has been greatly accelerated of late. 

The following lively and lucid statement of the causes and 
effects of the present-day demand for ‘ the small joint ’ is quoted 
from the Hereford Breed Annual recently published : 


We make no apology for again dealing with the great changes which 
have taken place in consumers’ requirements as to meat. Undoubtedly 
these have come about partly because of the limited kitchen accommoda- 
tion provided in the newly-built houses and bungalows. . . . House 
planning, moreover, has ever to bear in mind the servant problem, a factor 
which also makes for compactness—everything must be to hand. Polly 
no longer puts. the kettle on a sway hung over a wood fire, but on the gas 
ting, and if King Alfred had burnt the cakes in the twentieth century it 
would be because he failed to turn off the gas at the proper moment! So 
we find there is no room for the old-fashioned joint in the larder, or if there 
were it would not go into the gas oven! As we know, it needed hanging 
to make it tender, but nowadays neither will the housewife nor the butcher, 
with few exceptions, undertake the task. The motor and golf have helped 
to kill both the Sunday joint and the Sunday nap. These changes natu- 
rally react on the butcher’s requirements. As we know, the small joint is 
cut from the young steer, but perhaps we do not realise that a considerably 
larger proportion of roasts are cut from a 500 lb.—700 Ib. carcase than from 
a larger one. The demand to-day is more than ever for roasts and less for 
stews or boiling pieces, and consequently the smaller carcases are far more 


saleable. 


Hereford cattle are among the largest in the country, but, 
nothing daunted, the breeders and feeders, appreciating the 
situation, have vigorously tackled it and are turning out ‘ fifteen- 
month steers ’ which provide the small joints and the tender beef 
which the public demand. 

To return to the Midland graziers. Mr. Macdonald collected 
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the views of a number of representative farmers in the district, 
and he found ‘no active general opposition to the introduction 
of younger and smaller cattle in place of the stronger and older 
bullocks.’ This does not perhaps suggest full appreciation of the 
fact that the ‘ stronger and older bullocks’ produce meat which 
the public will not buy except at second or third quality prices. 
But it is made clear that a certain number of graziers are alert to 
meet the situation, and that there are indications of ‘ eagerness 
on the part of farmers to make their procedure conform to the 
demands of their customers for the finished stock.’ 

One other instance of what I have termed an awakening 
spirit may be cited. It has long been evident to the most casual 
observer that the financial difficulties of farmers do not diminish 
the prosperity of those who distribute their products. It has been 
equally evident that the only way in which producers can obtain 
a larger share of the prices paid by consumers is to get into 
closer contact themselves with the consumers, and that to do 
this on any general scale they must co-operate. In combina- 
tion producers may be very powerful; in isolation they are 
impotent. 

These self-evident propositions, in spite of constant reiteration, 
have made hitherto little impression. Farmers have freely ad- 
mitted their truth, and, indeed, have vociferously complained of 
the toll taken by the ‘ middleman,’ but have declined to take 
action. At long last there are signs that the need for setting up 
some organised system of marketing controlled by producers is 
realised. This is attributable in a large measure to the persistent 
and well-considered efforts of the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
National Farmers’ Union has been accused of apathy on the 
subject, and it may at least be acquitted of precipitancy. But 
the deliberation of its movements may prove in the long run to 
have been the best method of securing the general acceptance by 
farmers of the new methods of business. 

The agricultural historian in reviewing this period will very 
probably decide that the acceptance of the principle of orderly 
marketing was unintentionally accelerated by farmers. They 
insisted on legislation to compel all imported eggs to be marked. 
The result of this will certainly be that the marked egg will drive 
the unmarked egg off the market. When this view of the case was 
put to farmers they usually declared that they knew their own 
business best. The reply was irrelevant, because buying eggs is 
not the farmers’ business. The British housewife, and not the 
British farmer, will determine whether marked or unmarked eggs 
are preferred, and unless there is a great change in the psychology 
of that very important person she will, after a short experience, 
choose the marked egg every time. A premonition of this un- 
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designed result is now penetrating the consciousness of British 
egg-producers, who are realising that unless the native egg is 
given an equal chance by being marked, its imported rival will 
supplant it. The extension of the principle of marking to British 
eggs is therefore imperative, and this involves combination, 
organisation, and ‘ orderly marketing.’ 

There appear to me to be indications that by a conspiracy of 
causes, some trivial, some important, the idea of organised col- 
lective marketing is at length approaching practical application. 
The influences tending in this direction have been various and 
often imperceptible, but they have had a cumulative effect. If 
the sale and distribution of farm products are taken over by 
farmers themselves, then indeed British agriculture is entering 
on a new era. 

Since the war large expenditure both by the State and county 
councils has resulted in covering the country with a network of 
agencies for advising farmers and for the education of intending 
agriculturists. There are twenty-three research institutes, each 
devoted to particular branches of scientific investigation, and 
fifteen ‘ provincial advisory centres,’ which are also educational 
institutions at which research is carried out on a limited scale. 
There are also a number of farm institutes, while nearly every 
county council has appointed an agricultural organiser and a 
more or less numerous staff of lecturers and instructors. 

To assume that all this earnest effort is having no effect would 
be unjustifiable and indeed cynical. Apart from local lectures and 
courses, there are now probably some 2000 or 3000 young men and 
women emerging every year from institutions at which they have 
received training, extending over two or three years, in agri- 
cultural practice and science. Those who become farmers must 
be, if specialised education counts for anything, better qualified 
on the average than the generation they replace. It follows that 
there should be a gradual raising of the standard of farming 
throughout the country. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest that the position 
of agriculture is satisfactory or its prospects rosy. I have 
attempted to show from such evidence as is available that the 
worst of post-war difficulties is over, and that those farmers who 
have survived them may now reasonably expect greater stability. 
I have also expressed my belief that there is a recrudescence of 
agricultural enterprise and of alertness in meeting changed con- 
ditions. And because of these facts I regard the prospects of our 
dwindling agricultural interest as less gloomy than they have been 
at any time since the war. 

HENRY REw. 
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EDUCATION IN THE COUNTRYSIDE: A NEW 
VISTA 


RECENTLY it fell to my lot to judge the essays from the school- 
children of a number of villages, who were asked to choose between 
a town and a country career and to give reasons for their choice. 
Eighty per cent. chose a town career—a result not entirely 
unexpected ; but what was rather remarkable was that consider- 
ably more than half of them gave, as one of their chief reasons for 
getting to the towns, the fact that they could there get evening 
classes and so equip themselves better for a career. At first I 
was a little suspicious ; the country child is not lacking in native 
wit, and an instinct for saying to outsiders what he thinks they 
want to hear is born inhis blood. But I have since made inquiries 
among several village schoolmasters, and talked to some of the 
children also, with the result that though I believe that some were 
being more calculating than truthful, yet I am convinced that the 
more intelligent children regard agriculture as a ‘ blind-alley ’ 
career and village life generally as lacking in scope for bettering 
themselves. Probably they do not think about it very much at 
all, and certainly most of them do not think about it in such 
definite terms, but that, roughly, is the idea that lingers at the 
back of their minds and eventually sends all the brighter lads 
abroad or into the nearest town. In my village is a skilled farm 
labourer who, after thirty years’ service, is earning 35s. per week. 
His son, in his twentieth year, has just got a job in a motor works 
at Oxford at 95s. per week, with prospects. Such instances are 
common, and it is impossible to believe that bare facts like these 
do not impress themselves vividly on the mentality of village lads, 
even if they do not trouble to reason things out. Further proof 
is to be found in the 120,000 odd who have left the land since 
1921, and though there are no figures that compare the intellectual 
standards of those who migrate and those who remain, it seems 
the general experience to find that it is the more intelligent who 
goaway. This steady drain of the best human material from the 
land has been going on for many years. 
The difficulty will at once become apparent. Ifa better rural 
education is to be introduced into the villages it will, if successful, 
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produce a more intelligent type of villager, and therefore will be 
likely to accelerate rather than decrease the desire to choose a 
career with better prospects, assuming that agricultural prospects 
remain as they are. So it is that, in pleading for a more liberal 
education system for the countryside, one may possibly be 
accused of putting the cart before the horse. What is the use, 
one may be asked, of educating people to want what doesn’t exist ? 
There will never be the high-salaried posts in farming that there 
are in other industries, for the farmer himself can carry out 
practically all the administration necessary, and does not really 
need even a foreman. If the employee could progress to farming 
on his own one day, it is true there might be an inducement, but 
last year only fifty-seven out of 14,847 applications for small 
holdings received in fifteen months could be granted. Why spend 
money on giving people what they cannot use ?—it will only make 
them discontented. 

Here once more, but in modified form, is the old lament of 
the reactionary who ‘ doesn’t hold with education for the lower 
classes,’ who sees discontent in any form only as something 
troublesome to himself. There are not so many now who definitely 
oppose ‘ education for the lower classes,’ but there are many who 
view with the greatest disfavour any discontent it may cause. 
They are usually those who would be the first to exhort their 
own sons not to be satisfied until they have reached the top of 
the ladder. 

Let us be quite clear about the objective of rural education. 
If its aim is only to produce a supply of willing servants who will 
do what they are told and not question the divine right of service, 
then most of the subjects in village secondary school education 
might be left out, for history, geography, and literature are of no 
value to this end, and might easily set some thinking—and then 
asking questions, which is the next stage to having ambitions. 
It would only be necessary. to give them a purely vocational 
training, including manual skill in hedging, ditching, rick- 
making, care of livestock, and possibly a handicraft or two to keep 
them quiet in the evenings. It would be useful if they could be 
taught to use their brains as well as their hands, for one certainly 
gets better results out of intelligent labour than from dolts ; but 
that would be far too dangerous if a race of willing servants were 
simply the object. One cannot have things both ways. 

Such a course, if it were tolerated, would certainly have a 
definite object, and would produce men at a comparatively cheap 
cost more or less fitted for their job. It would do something to 
arrest the flow from the villages into the overcrowded towns and 
would not tantalise by creating ambitions that could not be 
fulfilled. Probably its best result would be to create such a blaze 
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of indignation that a saner view of rural education, with more 
liberal opportunities for those who could use them, would imme- 
diately come to birth. 

But the point that must be faced is that any other educational 
objective than that of producing a supply of willing servants 
predicates the development of a certain amount of independence 
of thought and action and scope for the person educated to pro- 
gress. The time is at hand when no intelligent person who is 
ambitious will face a future limited to 35s. or 40s. a week from 
the age of twenty-one onwards. If there were no rural problem 
it would not matter, for such men could migrate to the towns, as 
at present, and find their level in the more generous opportunities 
of other industries. But we cannot afford to lose the best men 
from the land. We need an energetic, productive countryside, 
just as we need healthy country stock, and these are the men also 
who are most valuable to the farmer ; nor, as things are, have 
other industries an unlimited capacity for absorbing fresh labour. 
Somehow we must preserve the balance between town and 
country labour and keep good men on the land at the same time 
as we stimulate them to be intelligent individuals in whom 
ambition is just as admirable as in our own sons. 

There is nothing to indicate at present that agricultural wages 
alone can ever be made attractive enough to answer this purpose 
fully. Even if they could, there will always be some who set 
independence above all other rewards. There must eventually 
be freer access to the land for people with the requisite knowledge 
and desire for small-holding, but who at present are held back by 
want of capital for starting and for want of available land. The 
pretence that there is a lack of available land is rapidly becoming 
a farce. There is scarcely an agricultural county at the present 
moment that has not derelict acres that once produced food, and 
there seems ample evidence of farmers who are giving up their 
farms and none taking their place. Within an hour’s walk of my 
house are 1800 once productive acres that have been derelict for 
seven years, and another 2500 that have been offered at no rent 
at all, and even then only 700 of these acres could be let. Other 
farmers would be making as much, or more, if they were farming 
half their present acreage—by no means a new development—and 
with our limited amount of land it is doubtful if we can afford the’ 
extensive methods of farming that have lately become the vogue. 
Agriculturists themselves are the first to insist upon the national 
aspect of their industry, and therefore one is justified in con- 
sidering our agricultural system in the light of what is to the best 
advantage of the community. No responsible person would deny 
the right of the farmer to farm, or seek to tell him how to do it, 
but it is nevertheless a national concern that our land is so very 
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far from yielding its maximum production. Small-holding, under 
reasonable conditions, gives bigger production per acre than any 
other form of agriculture. But in districts where land has gone 
out of cultivation altogether we find the paradoxical situation of 
skilled men, eager for the chance of cultivating a few acres for 
themselves and producing wealth for the community, unemployed 
and forced into the union at a cost to the nation of 5/. 10s. per 
week plus the value of the food they are not producing The 
farmers complain, without lack of proof, that they cannot afford 
even the present wages. Some also say that they are not getting 
such satisfactory labour as in former days, and here and there is 
already evidence of a labour shortage on the land. It would be a 
reasonable assumption that if there were more hope for the farm 
worker who could prove himself a suitable cultivator to win his 
independence, low wages might be accepted cheerfully as if a 
term of apprenticeship were being served, work might be done 
with a more intelligent interest, and a greater supply of farm 
workers assured, since the future would then hold something for 
them. There must always be competition between town and 
country for labour, but whereas the country cannot hope to com- 
pete in mere wages, it could have an immense advantage over the 
town in holding out better hopes of independence. This valuable 
asset is being overlooked by the agricultural employers, who, as 
a body, are hostile to small-holding. 

We cannot, even if we would, put back the clock and depend 
upon a badly paid race of agricultural Robots for the labour in 
food production. We cannot, even if we would, permanently 
withhold ampler opportunities for them. Therefore in any case, 
it seems, we shall have to face the same set of consequences that 
the more progressive view of rural education would create. There- 
fore can we not use education as our servant to meet this situation 
with as much efficiency as possible, and, at the same time, impart 
a bias to it that will make its products eager and fitted to remain 
on the land? After all, the success of most social developments 
is usually in direct proportion to the educational progress made 
by the rank and file. Before considering what might be done with 
this object, it would be well to consider rural education as it is 
to-day. 

In the existing state of our rural education the first thing that 
strikes one about it is its urban character. Rural and urban 
syllabuses are very nearly interchangeable, and rural and urban 
teachers are interchangeable. No man or woman who is going to 
teach in a village school receives any different form of training 
from those who will teach in urban schools. But the town and 
the country child are essentially different. The former can learn 
by what he hears ; the latter must have ocular Gemonstration and 
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absorbs aural instruction with difficulty. Nor does he find it so 
easy to spend long hours sitting at a desk. The village child is not 
more stupid than the town child, but he is interested in different 
things and takes them in in a different way. The village child’s 
education finishes when he is fourteen, and from then onwards he 
has no more instruction and little more discipline in his life. For 
him there are few opportunities for evening classes, and none of 
the discipline of factory or office. For the well-to-do there are 
agricultural courses at Oxford and Cambridge, and there are 
colleges, such as Wye and Reading, where the future agriculturist 
with the means and the time to attend them may fit himself for 
his calling. In addition to these there are some fifteen counties 
that have farm institutes where the sons and daughters of farmers 
and small-holders can get agricultural instruction at a nominal 
price. But these are poorly attended, because even they are 
beyond the means of the wage-earning class, who need new wage- 
earners in the family at the earliest possible moment. If they 
were attended as they should be, as Mr. Dale pointed out to the 
British Association, they would be overwhelmed. And why 
should farm labourers make sacrifices for their children to learn 
agriculture when the chance of their profiting by it is so slight ? 

The truth is that we have so far approached rural education 
with no definite plan. We have not used it to try to make good 
agriculturists. It is not on a vocational basis, in the sense that 
the child is given any sort of grounding in the rudiments of 
agricultural practice or tradition, or in all the practical aspects of 
such things as biology and physiology—subjects which could be 
made both interesting and valuable—and on the intellectual side 
little is done to equip the child with a ‘ rural bias.’ He or she is 
taught little of the history of the countryside or of agriculture, or 
of any of the essential changes and developments that have 
created the present relation of agriculture to the other industries. 
They are taught neither pride in agriculture nor affection for rural 
surroundings, and the better the average village child imbibes 
knowledge at his school, the more likely he will be to make off for 
the towns at the first opportunity. ‘The lad who remains on 
farm work,’ said Mr. Orwin, ‘ definitely occupies a lower social 
position than those of his own age and district who seek the more 
highly remunerated work that can be obtained in the towns.’ ! 
But more and more to-day the success of an industry is becoming 
dependent upon the efficiency of the labour unit, and other 
industries than agriculture have realised that education, voca- 
tional training, and continuation classes for their employees are 
of the utmost value. 

We need a rural community that is alive and progressive, 


1 Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, May 20, 1927. 
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drawing its nourishment from its own roots, deep-set in the soil, 
above all, a community educated on specific lines of its own, self- 
conscious, independent and responsible. An endeavour has been 
made above to show that the sort of education to produce this is 
bound to create also a demand for ampler opportunities for 
eventual independence among the more progressive farm workers. 
Even the second-rate form of rural education that we have is 
doing this already. It has been shown also that this is not 
necessarily a thing of which to be frightened, for it contains many 
aspects favourable to the welfare of the community generally. 
The farmer particularly should benefit from it by receiving a 
better supply of more efficient workmen, albeit the more ambitious 
will not be content to grow white-headed in his service. The 
dangers of restricting such development—development that has 
taken place in every other European country—are far greater 
than the risks of encouraging it. The wiser course is surely to 
accept it and lead it by an efficient educational system to find self- 
expression in the midst of its own surroundings and train it on 
congenial lines to fulfil a national need that coincides with it. 
Certainly one would then be more hopeful of the result than of 
our present haphazard methods of land settlements. Now land 
is allotted grudgingly, and not without protest, to so-called small- 
holders, many of whom have not been equipped with the requisite 
knowledge and are completely ignorant of where to go to get it. 
They are left alone to sink or swim. The surprising thing is that 
the failures have been few under a system that puts them on the 
land first and makes its occasional attempts to serve up dis- 
connected scraps of agricultural knowledge afterwards. This 
indeed is putting the cart before the horse. 

But on what lines are we to build to evolve such a com- 
munity, how far are we to go in ‘ vocational ’ education, and how 
far are we to go in the broader sense of producing good, all-round 
men, alert, intelligent and fitted to develop their own peculiar 
talents ? There are dangers in making education too vocational. 
Above all, what will it cost, and can we afford it in our present 
financial condition ? The most helpful answers to these questions 
are to be found in Cambridgeshire, where a man who has given 
his life to the solution of this problem is on the point of seeing a 
practical experiment brought to birth from the first-hand, first- 
class knowledge that he has brought to bear on it. That man is 
Mr. Henry Morris, Secretary for Education, Cambridgeshire, who 
is reorganising education in the rural areas of that county. 

Mr. Morris began by reorganising the elementary school 
system. Instead of a great number of elementary schools with 
small attendances of children of all ages from three to fourteen, 
he is substituting junior and senior schools. The junior schools 
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educate children up to ten years of age, and are tributary to the 
senior or central schools, which are disposed as conveniently as 
possible throughout the agricultural areas of the county. It is 
the ultimate aim of the Cambridgeshire scheme to establish some 
thirty to forty senior schools in the county. Transport naturally 
presents a difficulty in some instances, but the great development 
of village omnibus services in recent years has been of the greatest 
assistance. The result of this reorganisation and regrouping of 
village schools has been that some unnecessary schools have been 
shut down, and further economies have been possible by reducing 
staffs of others. Those that were retained, it was found, could be 
better equipped, and have also been able to attract a new and 
more highly qualified type of teacher to the countryside, including 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Glasgow, Wales and 
Birmingham. The numbers of older children in attendance at 
the senior schools make possible the organisation of a class system 
more closely related to age and attainments, while the staffs of 
the junior and tributary schools, relieved of the responsibility of 
the older children, can devote themselves effectively to the needs 
of the infant and junior children. The limited number of centres 
facilitates the teaching of handicrafts, domestic subjects, geneiai 
elementary science and gardening. In short, the system gives a 
better education at a lower cost. Thus at Burwell senior school 
there are 150 children of ten to fifteen years of age. Of these Mr. 
Morris says : 

They are graded in classes according to age and attainment, each under 
the charge of a qualified teacher. Handicrafts, domestic subjects and 
gardening form an integral part of their training. Great importance is 
attached to the teaching of English (the school produces one play a year), 
to local history and to physical training. There is a strong corporate life, 
and there are thriving athletic and hobby clubs. The school has its 
colours, with a cap for the boys and a smock and cap for the girls. The 
children travelling from a distance take their midday meal together under 
the charge of a teacher.? 


Here at least is a prospect of drawing a long way nearer to a 
definite system of essentially rural education, and probably at 
less direct cost to the community than at present. It promises 
better organisation, better equipped schools, better teachers and 
a more generous curriculum ; it should offer a secondary education 
with a rural bias, designed especially to train the boys and girls 
of the countryside as countrymen and countrywomen. 

But this is only a beginning. Mr. Morris rightly realises that 
there is no such thing as a ‘ finishing school,’ and that education 
in the true sense begins at birth and only ends at death. Some- 
thing is needed that will keep the mind alert and supple up to old 
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age. One must be always learning and always eager to learn, and 
facilities are needed not only to help a man to learn more about 
his particular business, but to be learning always more of the 
humanities and the life around him, and of this vastly important 
general business of living. Particularly is this needed in the 
countryside, where there are fewer social contacts and so less 
interchange of ideas. Compared with the towns there is more 
mental stagnation in all planes in the countryside. It was hoped 
that scientific research and the various agricultural colleges and 
farm institutes would create a class of farmer who would spread 
this acquired knowledge throughout his district and by words 
and by example cause improvement in the methods of his neigh- 
bours. It is generally agreed that this hope has not been realised. 
In the humbler planes of village life opinions are formed on pre- 
judices, or from uninformed gossip in the public-house, or from 
particular newspapers which, committed to a particular policy, 
are at least guilty of suppressing the truth, if not of misrepresenta- 
tion. What is wanted is not only a more accessible outlook, an 
eagerness for knowledge on all subjects and a different attitude 
towards education than that peculiarly sullen resentment to it 
that is still one of the worst traits in our national character, but 
the means by which such eagerness can be encouraged and 
satisfied. Not one of the least objects of education is to show 
people how and where to find out what they want to know. 

This means in the countryside that the present sources of 
information need to be co-ordinated and brought within reach of 
all rural inhabitants ; they need to be focussed in central points 
that they may become vital centres of rural community life and 
spiritual activity. At present all the different aspects of village 
life are isolated and lack common inspiration. Education recks 
little of agriculture, although the county council is the statutory 
authority for both; neither has usually any concern with the 
Public Libraries Act, 1919; the Women’s Institutes and the 
Village Clubs Association could find no common ground for 
working together, nor can the British Legion and the various 
sports clubs in a village. Even the cricket club: will some- 
times be found with one ground and the football club with 
another, although the advantages of one ground for both are 
self-evident. 

To co-ordinate all these activities and create a corporate 
community life in the countryside, Mr. Morris has conceived the 
idea of a system of village colleges to continue education, in the 
broadest sense of the term, ‘ for all between the ages of fifteen and 
ninety.’ 

The first of these is now being built at Sawston, at a cost of 
14,000/., towards which the Carnegie Trustees have generously 
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contributed 5500/. The cost is a large sum. On the other hand, 
money is being saved by the regrouping of schools in the county, 
and when one considers the vast sums spent already on education, 
on agricultural research and propaganda, on land settlement 
schemes, on buying food from abroad which might be produced 
at home, and the poor results obtained in every case, one might 
well ask if the cost of gradually introducing throughout the 
country Mr. Morris’s scheme, with its attendant economies, 
might not easily prove a sound investment if it can give us better 
value for our money and produce anything like the results for 
which there is good reason to hope. It is an unpleasant fact that 
although we are spending more upon education than any other 
European country, we are, in the rural areas at any rate, getting 
worse results. Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Denmark can all produce a better educated peasantry— 
better educated, that is, in the sense that their minds are more 
receptive to the things of value to them, and better equipped for 
following a country life and being proud of it. It is not so much 
that we are spending too little in rural areas on education, but 
that we are not spending wisely. 

These village colleges, it is hoped, will be built eventually at 
central points in agricultural districts, and their aim will be to bring 
together all the educational and social agencies, statutory and 
voluntary, in the countryside. Here will be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the architects to build in the countryside something 
worthy of our land and the age-old traditions of the soil ; it is an 
opportunity that has not occurred since the building of the 
medieval churches, and may never occur again, for no other 
movement than public education can ever be so widespread or 
affect so deeply the lives of the community: The village college 
is no longer visualised as a drab place of instruction, which our 
ugly school buildings so well exemplify, but as the home of the 
very spirit of the countryside, with all the grace and modesty and 
elemental simplicity of country life. With courage and imagina- 
tion all this might be expressed in a new type of architecture that 
would draw its inspiration from a source so long neglected, and in 
turn inspire those whom it served. Good architecture, it might 
be observed, is not necessarily expensive architecture, and a good 
design need cost no more for building than a bad one. 

The village college will be for country people of all ages. It 
will include a primary school for the children of five to ten years 
of age of the central village only, and a nursery schoolroom which 
will also serve for use as an infant welfare centre. It will also be 
used for the senior school for children of the central village and 
the tributary villages of the chosen area. In the village college will 
be the village hall, used by day as a school assembly-hall, for the 
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midday meal of those children not returning home, for physical 
training, and for school plays and concerts. In the evenings it 
will be used for broadcast programmes at stated hours, concerts, 
performances by the village dramatic and musical societies, 
lectures, dances, whist drives and public meetings. The library 
will be divided into two parts, one containing a permanent stock 
of books together with a monthly supply from the county library, 
the other a reading-room section with newspapers and periodicals. 
One room will be definitely set aside for agricultural education, 
and attached to it will be a science laboratory where practical 
experiments will be made. This department will cover ground 
which, under the Ministry of Agriculture’s scheme, does not come 
within the scope of the farm institute. At the village college 
instruction will be given in thatching, hedging, ditching and rick- 
making—crafts in which the farmers complain the supply of 
skilled men is becoming short—also in the use of agricultural 
machinery and in veterinary science and farriery. Demonstration 
crops will be organised on farms near the college, and a small plot 
of land is included in the college for horticultural experiments. 

Room will be available to accommodate adult education in 
humane subjects, also such less formal activities as study circles, 
debating societies, dramatic societies, and here will be accom- 
modated all the numerous village meetings, statutory and volun- 
tary, such as parish council meetings, meetings of endowment 
committees, of allotment committees, of women’s institutes, British 
Legion, Girl Guides and sports clubs. Where possible the village 
recreation ground, vested in the parish council, will come within 
the boundaries of the college, thus providing without extra cost a 
playing-field for the children more suitable than the familiar 
asphalte playground, or, more frequently, the roads. It may be 
practicable to include a pavilion and dressing-rooms, even with 
simple shower-baths attached, for the use of the children and of 
village athletes. A further possible addition, if the Development 
Commissioners, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the local education authority could see their way to 
co-operate for this purpose, would be an indoor recreation-room 
for the use of everyone. 

The whole college will be under the control of a new type of 
rural leader, who will be called ‘ the warden,’ on whom much of 
its success must ultimately depend. He will be required to com- 
bine educational qualifications with understanding and love of 
country folk and country life. These wardens will be as stewards 
in the tardy development of this new department of the national 
estate ; they might almost be thought of as the founders of a new 
rural civilisation in our midst. It is proposed that the control of 


these village colleges shall be vested in a body of ot wae 
Vor. CIV—No. 617 
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responsible to the local authority.. They will consist of school 
managers, members appointed by the county council representing 
local interests, and representatives of other interests, ¢.g., the 
parish council as owners of the recreation ground. 

Some idea of the wide vision of this scheme of rural education 
will have been gathered from the above account of the purposes 
for which the Sawston Village College is being built. Reference 
to the Cambridgeshire County Council’s Handbook of . Further 
Education for the Countryside reveals more particularly how 
village education is to be given a definitely rural bias. The hand- 
book includes English literature, drama classes, rural economics, 
rural science, rural and local history, choral singing, orchestral 
classes, folk dancing, rural architecture, domestic economy, and 
fourteen rural handicrafts that can be practised by the individual 
in his home. To assist teaching in domestic economy a cottage 
bedroom, living-room and kitchen scullery will be included at 
Sawston, also a workshop. 

Such is Mr. Morris’s scheme, which is now to be given practical 
trial. It has come at the eleventh hour, when the countryside is 
becoming daily more devitalised, when the day of the squire is 
passing and there is none to take his place as a centralising figure 
in village life, when there is an increasing demand for more skilled, 
more adaptable workers on the farms. It has come when it seems 
almost certain that we can no longer be the only civilised country 
without an established peasantry, who, in turn, can only hope to 
succeed if they are educated to the work. It may easily prove to 
be the most far-reaching movement in the history of the English 
village since the introduction of Enclosure Acts. 

The scheme is not a copy of any other scheme—it has nothing 
in common with the Danish high schools, for instance, which 
are residential, non-local and non-vocational—but is designed 
specifically to meet our own problem of providing non-residential, 
local and vocational training for country-folk of all ages in all the 
activities of life in a village. One cannot do better than conclude 
with Mr. Morris’s own eloquent words : 


As the community centre of the neighbourhood, [he says] the village 
college would provide for the whole man and abolish the duality of educa- 
tion and ordinary life. It would not only be the training ground for the 
art of living, but the place in which life is lived, the environment of a 
genuine and corporate life. The dismal dispute of vocational and non- 
vocational training would not arise in it, because education and living 
would be equated. It would be a visible demonstration in stone of the 
continuity and never-ceasingness of education. There would be no 
‘ leaving school.’ . . . The village college will be the seat and guardian of 
humane public traditions in the countryside, the training ground of a rural 
democracy realising its social and political duties. Without some such 
institution as the village college a rural community consisting largely of 
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agricultural workers, small proprietors and small farmers will not be equal 
to the task of maintaining a worthy rural civilisation. The alternative 
would be a countryside like that in some Continental countries, prosperous, 
perhaps, but narrow and materialistic, without native distinction and 
charm, and with no instinct for even the popular arts. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


THE modern world is full of false ideas, crystallised into 
axioms. It is these conglomerations of error which, more than 
anything else, frustrate every attempt to reach a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the modern girl and her relation to 
society. 

The moment one opens a discussion of this burning question 
one is met with the argument that England now contains an 
immense excess of women over men (largely a result of the war), 
and that, in consequence, it has become necessary to train the 
girls in the mass for independent careers. It is surprising how 
few people possess even the remotest knowledge of the actual 
statistical position. 

The excess of women over men in the European lands is now 
much smaller than it was at almost any period during the last 
500 or 600 years. In the fourteenth century the excess of women 
over men in Central Europe was about 15 per cent. For Frank- 
furt (Main) we have the following figures for the end of the 
century: population, about 10,000 ; composed of 4600 men and 
5500 women—a much larger proportion of women than is to be 
found in Frankfurt to-day. 

In modern England (with Wales) we have 18,500,000 males 
and 20,000,000 females (a ratio of 100 to 108). In present-day 
Germany there are 30,000,000 males and 32,500,000 females. 

These figures speak for themselves. They reduce to a sheer 
absurdity the oft-repeated contention that there is now such an 
abnormal ratio between the sexes that our previous ideas as to 
woman’s social functions must be revolutionised. If anything 
further were needed to knock this fallacy on the head it is to be 
found in the fact that nowhere do women pursue masculine 
careers more ardently than in America, where there is an excess 
of men over women. tegen hy BR 
® Let us, then, dismiss from our minds the idea that there is 
any connexion at all between the cult of independence and the 
pseudo-masculinism which, in practice, goes with it, and the 
numerical relationship between the sexes. As a matter of fact, 
the chief excess of women over men is to be found upon the 
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higher age levels of the population. Consider the following 
figures for England and Wales, 1926: 


80 and over 





Here we see that under the age of twenty-five there is 
virtually no excess of females ; there is, in fact, ‘a lad for every 
lass ’ | 

In view of the gross inaccuracy of popular opinion on this 
matter, it is well to give the sharpest emphasis to the real state 
of things. It is quite common to hear well-educated people 
express the view that there are two women for every man in 
England. I recently met a cultured Englishwoman who firmly 
believed that not more than one woman in three could possibly 
marry, and it was only with the greatest difficulty that I could 
persuade her to accept the accuracy of the Governmental statistics; 

In spite of the absurdity of these notions, there is no doubt 
whatever that they play a real part in determining the mental 
attitude of the nation towards the problem of the education of 
girls. The average person is fixed in the belief that, whereas 
100 years ago it was possible for the great majority of women 
to marry, this is now out of the question, as there are ‘ not enough 
men to goround.’ It is apparently held that all men are married, 
and the large body of unmarried women in our midst represent 
those who are ‘left on the shelf.’ Very few people know that 
there are some 2,500,000 unmarried men in the best marriageable 
ages. 

- The German statistics throw a vivid light on the situation, 
proving conclusively that feminine celibacy is not due mainly to 
the excess of women over men, but to the non-marriage of so 
many men. Population: 62,500,000; males 30,200,000 and 
females 32,300,000. Men from twenty to forty-five—10,900,000, 
of whom nearly 5,000,000 were unmarried. Women from twenty 
to forty-five—12,600,000. Of every 100 women, about 58 are 
married (or widows). If all men married, this proportion would 
be 92. 

The really decisive matter is not the ratio of men and women 
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in the whole population, but the ratio during the marriageable 
ages. Consider the following figures for England and Wales 
(1926): Women of marriageable age (twenty to forty-five), 
about 7,900,000; men of marriageable age (twenty to fifty), 
about 8,000,000. 

It is, of course, necessary to remember that men may, and 
often do, marry at a somewhat later age than women. In 
looking for a wife a man is practically confined to the age groups 
between twenty and forty (although, since a certain proportion 
of women over forty do marry, I have taken the groups up to 
forty-five into account) ; but a woman may very easily find a 
husband anywhere between twenty and fifty. 

Now, in the light of these figures, let us consider the remarkable 
fact that there are in this country some 3,000,000 unmarried 
women of marriageable age—most of them thinking, no doubt, 
that they belong to the army of the ‘ superfluous.’ 

We must, of course, allow for the women who simply do not 
wish to marry, or who have not found any suitable partner ; but 
even then we cannot possibly account for the prodigious dis- 
crepancy between the number of women who might marry and 
those who do, save by assuming that there are some very powerful 
and unusual factors at work. 

What are these factors ? 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the general tendency 
of the present-day education of girls is largely responsible for the 
immense army of unmarried women in our midst. We cannot 
possibly divorce education from the rest of our national life. 
A machine which grinds out year by year hundreds of thousands 
of young women equipped solely with a view to competing with 
men in industry and business must of necessity create social 
conditions highly unfavourable to marriage and home life. The 
struggle to earn a family wage or salary is thus made far more 
difficult for the average man. It would be impossible to form 
an estimate of the exact number of men who have been prevented 
from establishing homes of their own as a result of the com- 
petition of women, but it must be very large indeed. It is 
significant that the proportion of men amongst the unemployed 
should be so large (a short time ago there were some five un- 
employed men for every woman or girl). In the Outlook for 
April 14, 1928, I find the following passage : 


Of nearly 10,000 cases [of persons drawing the ‘ dole ’] enquired into 
[by the Ministry of Labour] it was found that while the proportion of men 
claiming the dole had increased, the proportion of women had decreased ; 
and further that while fewer boys now start work before the age of fifteen 
than was the case four years ago, in the case of girls the reverse is true. 
The agreement of these two lines of enquiry means, and can only mean, 
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that women are tending to displace men in industry, and more particularly 
that young women are tending to displace young and presumably older 
men, 

Again, in the daily Press of the last month it was reported that 
hundreds of book-keepers, many of them married men, have 
quite recently been thrown into unemployment through their 
places being given to young girls who were content with a much 
lower salary. 

Is there not a certain confusion of cause and effect in the 
argument that, given the existing economic conditions, we must 
train girls for the market-place and not for the home ? 

Suppose we were to assume that, from now onwards, the 
stream of feminine labour were to be cut down, and that girls 
were, at any rate in part, to return to domestic life, is it not 
clear that we should in the future see a great rise in the number 
of marriages? It is, to say the least of it, improbable that more 
than a fraction of the existing 3,000,000 spinsters are resolutely 
bent on remaining single. It would be something more than a 
wild guess to say that at least half are restrained from marriage 
because there are some 1,500,000 men who cannot afford to 
marry. The point is: How many of these men have been pre- 
vented from ‘ getting on,’ or even thrown into unemployment, 
through the competition of the immense army of young women 
workers? If my assumption—now, of course, purely fanciful— 
were ever to come true, we should soon find that the army of 
our 3,000,000 spinsters had diminished to less than half its size, 
Strange as the idea may seem to an age dominated by masculine 
ideals, would it not be far more in the national interest to aim 
at reducing the mass of single women and building up the sinking 
domestic life of England, rather than go on with the present 
system, by which we deliberately train battalions of young 
women to intensify the struggle of life, not only for the men of 
the nation, but equally for their own sisters ? 

The real trouble is that we are hopelessly entangled in a 
vicious circle. Parents and educators feel compelled—even in 
the face of their own better judgment—to give up the idea of 
training girls for their most natural career, marriage, and to fit 
them first and foremost for economic independence. The 
chance of marriage is uncertain, the expense of keeping girls at 
home too great; and, above all, the modern girl has set her 
heart upon ‘freedom.’ It is usually argued that if a girl can 
stand on her own feet she need not feel compelled to marry 
merely for the sake of having a home, but can afford to wait 
until she meets the right man ; and, further, that she will be all 
the better for a thorough training in some profession. I will not 
deny that there is a germ of truth in this point of view We do 
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not wish to return to the time when young ladies stayed at home 
doing fine embroidery until they could catch a man. But none 
of these arguments, however true, can alter the logic of the situa- 
tion. The fact remains that it is the flooding of the labour 
market with young women that has, more than anything else, 
lowered the chance of marriage for the modern girl; so that 
whereas sixty years ago a middle-class daughter could reckon on 
an over 80 per cent. chance of marriage, the figure has now sunk 
to under 50 per cent. (in the case of university-trained women the 
marriage ratio is not more than some 30 per cent.). We keep 
on moving round and round. Girls must earn their living because 
they cannot marry. Why cannot they'marry? Because there 
are so many girls earning their living. 

My principal object in writing this article is to make it per- 
fectly clear that the present state of things is not an ‘act of 
God,’ the result of an unavoidable disparity between the sexes, 
but a problem capable of solution. It lies in our own hands to 
find some way of escape from the squirrel’s cage. The whole 
matter is essentially a question of ideals—in fact, like most 
other things, it depends upon our ultimate beliefs. To those 
who have been converted to the egocentric; utilitarian philosophy 
which reveals itself in much of the literature of feminism, every- 
. thing I have just said will seem absurd. It will not move them 
in the least to know that some millions of girls have lost their 
chance of possessing a home of their own. Indeed, a well- 
known representative of left-wing feminism recently expressed 
her joy at the decline of marriage, since she held that it would 
open the door for irregular sex relationships and thus assist in 
the ‘ liberation of women.’ 

On the other hand, to those who believe that marriage is 
the proper work of women, and that the sexes were intended to 
complement and aid each other, and not to cut each other’s 
throats, it will seem of the very first importance to remedy a 
state of things which imposes celibacy upon millions of women 
(over and above the numerically ‘ superfluous ’ women). 

It is true that some feminists—especially those of the left- 
wing—have begun to realise that the economic emancipation of 
women is not all that was promised, that in practice it condemns 
masses of women to a drudgery no better than that from which 
they had thought to liberate themselves. Accordingly they 
have brought forward a remedy of their own—the union of 
marriage and professional life. It is proposed that wives and 
husbands should both pursue careers. In that way many of 
our bachelors, male and female, especially in the educated classes, 
will be able to marry. 

There are a great many excellent arguments which might be 
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advanced against this sort of home life. But there is one which 
renders all the others superfluous. If this practice ever became 
at all general, it would be quite impossible to employ all the 
women who would be seeking careers. All the learned pro- 
fessions, and most of the other callings by which this army of 
would-be independent wives might hope to earn their bread, are 
already heavily overcrowded. What then would be the position 
(to consider only the higher social levels) if some million or more 
married women entered into the labour market? If all the 
married women in the country were to become infected’ with 
feminism it would mean that we should have to find work for 
another 5,000,000 women. The plan is obviously absurd and 
impossible. 

But if we once accept the idea that, for the great mass of 
wives (leaving out those who have some very special gift which 
would at once entitle them to make a footing), there can be no 
question whatever of economic independence, it follows plainly 
that all social developments likely to result in injury to the 
prospects of young men will rebound and hit the opposite sex 
with equal force. For this reason, if for no other, it is bad policy 
on the part of our feminine educators to ignore the results which 
must follow from training the large majority of girls to compete 
with (and often to undercut) men in every department of life. 

These remarks must not be misunderstood. I in no way 
argue against the valuable woman worker, who, as doctor, lawyer, 
artist or architect, may be doing good service to the community. 
We certainly need every ounce of ability we can get, male or 
female. But we must seek to reorganise our life so that wasteful 
competition shall be eliminated. It is anti-social to pour into 
already overcrowded fields of employment a stream of girls 
who have no special ‘ call’ there, but are merely sent into pro- 
fessional work because it is the fashion, or because they do not 
want to seem inferior to their brothers or boy friends. To the 
young man his success in life is a matter of life and death, 
whereas a very considerable fraction of his girl competitors are 
merely seeing life and amusing themselves for a year or two 
while they look round for a husband. 

We live in an age that has no time for thought, and at the 
root of all our troubles lies the persistent failure to face funda- 
mentals. Girls are not boys. They never have been, and they 
never will be. The attempt to banish sex and set up an abstrac- 
tion called sex equality is so futile, so false to life and all its 
realities, that, pursuing this path, we stumble from one impossible 
position into another. This is ludicrously seen in the strife now 
going on in the Woman’s Movement between those who, not 
having quite lost touch with reality, are concerned to create 
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better conditions of work for women workers, and those who, 
being pure doctrinaires, insist upon an abstract sex equality 
which leaves women workers without any special consideration 
whatever. 

All social order must rest upon some kind of definition, If 
we entirely refuse to accept sex as the basic thing it obviously 
is, and thus fail to define the functions of men and women, 
there is nothing left for us but a chaotic state of society in which 
the sexes fight one another like dogs over a bone. 

We must get back to the eternal truth that men and women 
are complementary opposites. Polarity is a law running through 
the universe; and it is the polarity of sex alone which enables 
civilisation to attain to its most harmonious development. Seek 
to do away with this fundamental distinction and duality of 
nature and function, and we sink into confusion. 

The complexities of modern life have not essentially altered 
the fact that man’s primary function is to create food and wealth 
for the community, while woman’s primary function is to bear 
and rear the children of the community. Our modern doctrinaires 
have done their best to confuse the distinction. What is the 
result? Millions of men without work and millions of women 
without children |! 

If we consider the girls in any given school, it will be found, 
looking ahead, that at least half of them will eventually marry ; 
yet, although this is well known, none of these girls are actually 
educated with that object in view. Modern parents and 
educators, even when they realise, as many of them do, that 
marriage is the most important sphere of work for a woman, 
almost always take the view that it is useless to prepare any 
given girl for this life-work, since there is no guarantee that she 
will actually marry. It is therefore safer to train her for some 
paying career. The unfortunate young woman of to-day is 
accordingly torn in two between conflicting possibilities. No 
one feels certain that she is going to have a home; therefore she 
is not trained for home-life. On the other hand, the possibility 
that she will marry is just strong enough to prevent her concen- 
trating whole-heartedly on her career. Her brother is, of course, 
spared this distressing conflict. Our modern educators seem 
incapable of finding any way out of the muddle. 

In practice it amounts to this: the schools regard marriage 
as something of altogether secondary importance, and concentrate 
mainly (but not quite thoroughly) on professional training, the 
girl being all the time handicapped more or less by home duties 
from which the boy is free. The whole position is profoundly 
unsatisfactory. Marriage is not a matter of secondary importance 
for the nation, however much the schools may push it into the 
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background. It is as important for the nation to possess well- 
trained wives and mothers as it is for it to possess efficient sailors 
or engineers. It is more difficult to run a home really competently 
than to sail a ship or manage a machine. On every hand we find 
mothers complaining that the modern school totally unfits their 
daughters for home-life. 

The full absurdity of the situation stands out sharply when 
we imagine a reversal of the sexes, Let us assume that in a 
certain school most of the boys will go into the Navy—at least, 
it is not quite certain that they will; it is merely probable. The 
parents would then say: ‘ Well, it is no use training our boys 
for the Navy, because we are not sure that they will ever go to 
sea. We will have them all trained as tailors and carpenters, 
and then we shall be on the safe side. If, after all, they do join 
the Navy, it will be useful for them to know a trade.’ Let us 
suppose, further, that some 60 per cent. of these boys do really 
enter the Navy on leaving school. They would then be entirely 
without the preliminary experience and training which is essential 
to make a successful seaman, and would find themselves hope- 
lessly handicapped by comparison with other boys who had been 
sent to a proper naval school. What would people say about this 
system? And what would happen to the Navy? And what is 
happening to the domestic life of the Anglo-Saxon race? It is 
the same tale wherever the English tongue is spoken—more 
hotels, fewer homes ; more divorces, fewer children. 

Arguing thus, I do not, however, deny that there is a great 
weight in the arguments of those who say that in the world of 
to-day it is impracticable to train girls for marriage. From the 
standpoint of immediate expediency the parents of daughters 
can hardly adopt any other view. But this does not lift us out 
of the rut. Our educational system is under the influence of an 
individualistic and absolutely non-racial philosophy of life. Its 
aim is to fit its pupils for successful individual careers. We are 
here faced with one of those problems in which the interests of 
the individual conflict with those of the community. But the 
modern life outlook is so entirely egocentric that we scarcely 
realise there is a conflict at all, since the interests of the community 
have no representatives to voice them. It is difficult to see any 
way out save through a change of values. If once the socio- 
centric standpoint were to prevail, we should attempt—although 
the difficulties would be immense—to order our life in some 
definite way with the view of eliminating anti-social sex conflict 
and establishing harmony and co-operation between men and 
women. 

MEyYRICK Boots, 
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THE PROCESS OF MECHANISATION IN THE 
MUSICAL ART 


Our age is the age of the triumph of technics. We see their 
invasion of the musical art—an art essentially remote from the 
material plane. As a matter of fact, there is nothing abnormal in 
this ; music has always been developed in very close contact with 
technics, and its whole evolution has depended upon material 
causes. Examples are not far to seek: the expansion of music, 
its beginning, corresponds with the invention of the mensural 
system, which is a contrivance of a purely technical, and not of a 
musical or creative, order. Then we see a fresh outburst of 
creative fertility coinciding with the invention of music-printing, 
another technical phenomenon. What would music have been 
if the organ and the keyed instruments had not been invented ? 
The keyboard in combination with the tempered scale alone made 
Bach possible, and there is nothing ‘creative’ in these. The 
mighty expansion of pianoforte music in the nineteenth century 
is the direct result of the invention of the new type of instrument 
which supplanted the clavecin. The makers of violins—the 
famous Stradivarii and Amatis—originated the violin literature 
of the ‘heroic’ period of fiddle virtuosity. The invention of 
chromatic trumpets created the orchestration of Berlioz and 
Wagner, and the whole of the new orchestral technique. All along 
we see that the technical plane influences the creative, fructifying 
it and providing it with new means of creation. 

The distinction between our period and the rest of history 
consists generally in the fact that technical progress nowadays 
shows itself to be more destructive and more powerful. The 
whole of the new technics is the child of the last few decades. 
The life of the European of our time differs in type from the life 
of his predecessor of the past century more than did the life of 
the latter from the life of the Egyptian of the Pharaohs. From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century we have an extraordinary 
development of technics. Music always lags behind in its reaction 
to life, and it has done so here, but it is not surprising that 
mechanisation, which has permeated the whole of our existence, 
is at last taking possession of the musical sphere. 
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The process of mechanisation is not so entirely gloomy and 
negative as might be imagined @ priori. On the contrary, a 
number of supreme attainments of the musical art are the direct 
consequences of simple mechanisation. Though this is a technical 
age, too little attention is paid to the domain of music, and the 
introduction into it of technical improvements is generally of a 
casual and unsystematic character, Many ideas, very fruitful in 
themselves, have not yet found ‘ technical’ embodiment, though 
it might be by no means difficult. The musician still lives in his 
archaic sphere, and usually has no contact with technics ; just as, 
on the other hand, the engineer-inventor is ordinarily interested 
least of all in music, in which he appears to be quite uninitiated. 
The penetration of music by mechanical ideas is accomplished 
along several lines: firstly, we have the technical embodiment of 
the idea of the reproduction of music ; secondly, the invention of 
new ways of obtaining tone, which are not based on archaic 
methods derived from savage ideas (are not our flutes, and even 
our pianos, the direct descendants of barbarous instruments so 
far as the method of extracting the sounds is concerned ?),; 
thirdly; the problem of the fixation of musical performances ; 
fourthly, the enriching of the scale of notes employed in music ; 
fifthly, the transmission of music to a distance ; sixthly, various 
small technical improvements in musical mechanisms already 
existing. 

Some of these are nothing more than the organic development 
and revelation, the carrying out to its conclusion, of the natural 
process of the differentiation of the musical art into the active 
creator and the passive listener. In the primitive stages the 
‘types ’ of musician—the listener, the performer, and the ‘ com- 
poser ’—are blended. Then the fusion of composer and _per- 
former continues for a long period. Everything is now differen- 
tiated: the composer is one person, the performer another, and 
the listener stands apart. The phonograph and wireless are so 
far the final attainments along this path. The listener is already 
able to dispense with the actual performer ; the significance of 
this act is not less than was at one time the invention of music- 
printing, which made possible the multiplication of'the symbolical 
records of a composition ; we can now multiply the actual records 
of the performance. In the long run this process will in ail 
probability lead to the abolition of printed music, which will 
become superfluous; and signs of this are already noticeable. 
It is now being replaced by the phonographic disc, which plays 
itself and requires no knowledge of musical symbols. As to the 
purely artistic influence of this event, on the one hand the 
activity of the ‘ public ’—of the masses—which was never great, 
is further diminished ; on the other hand, it is difficult to dispute 
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the fact that a good ‘ Pianola ’4 or an instrument of the‘ Mignon’ ? 
type, or simply a phonograph, will give a finished performance, 
and hence the artistic education of the taste is far higher than the 
amateur strumming of the classics on the piano. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the process of improvement is by no 
means completed, and that perfection still lies before us: the 
mechanical reproducers of the near future will certainly be many 
times more perfect than those now existing. 

Inventive thought here follows the line of least resistance and 
often chances to stumble on the solution of these or other problems. 
Of modern methods of reproducing a performance there are two 
types: the one gives us a complete and unaided reproduction (the 
phonograph, the ‘ Mignon ’) ; the other is an intermediate type, 
in which the mechanisation is restricted to the technical, the 
mechanical side. The latter type comprises instruments such as 
the ‘ Pianola,’ which are supposed to admit of the introduction 
of certain nuances into a performance. These instruments, it is 
true, are still far from perfect—their artistic resources have not 
been thoroughly thought out—but the idea itself of entrusting to 
mechanism the mechanical part of a performance is undoubtedly 
acceptable and even worthy of approbation. The modern 
executant is bowed down under the weight and complexity of 
the new music, and the time is long past when the performer took 
a delight in the process of his own performance ; nowadays he is 
a martyr and a sufferer, in perpetual dread of losing his memory 
and becoming confused (which is continually happening) ; for 
him his appearances on the concert platform are a source of 
supreme torment and agitation, having nothing in common with 
the artistic emotion which is the result of inspiration. And this 
agitation and want of confidence is transmitted to the listener, 
who pities the performer, fears for him, and also experiences a 
feeling of tension which is not artistic, but purely material, as it 
were. The liberation of the executant artist from the mechanism 
and the strain on his memory would permit him to devote more 
attention to the artistic aspects of his performance. Virtuosity 
transferred to the apparatus would lose its attractiveness and 
value for the uninitiated listener, and the general attention would 
be concentrated on the higher artistic plane. 

This prospect is theoretically very alluring. But it must be 
borne in mind that inventive thought has never yet put the 
question and the problem in such a lucid and clear-cut form. 
Possibly it is owing to the insufficient recognition of the essential 
nature of the problem that the existing inventions appear to be 

1 The ‘ Pianola’ was the earliest type, from which the ‘ Player-Piano’ and 


other modern makes have been di 
* The Reproducing Piano (e.g., the ‘ Wette-Mignon ’ or the ‘ Duo-Art ’). 
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to a certain extent ‘still-born,’ For all that, the ‘ Pianola’ is 
so far a substitute for performance, but not for artistic per- 
formance. This is not due to impossibilities of construction— 
modern technical skill is quite able to solve all such problems— 
but merely to vague thinking. 

Accurately formulated, the aim should be the creation of an 
instrument in which the artistic will would exercise control over 
the properties of every note, but the realisation of the note would 
be entrusted to mechanism. 

In the sphere of pianoforte music this idea can be embodied 
with the utmost ease. The power of the performer with existing 
instruments of the ‘ Pianola’ type extends only to the tempo 
and the general dynamic of the piece he is playing, and sometimes 
to individual notes, which can be made to stand out. Directly 
the mechanism of these instruments enables the player to control 
every note the task will be accomplished. 

The problem might be solved in a somewhat different and 
sufficiently interesting form with instruments of the ‘ Mignon’ 
type, i.e., instruments in which the performance is fixed on rolls. 
The problem lies in the fact that the ‘ non-playing performer.’ of 
the new type is occupied with nothing else than the autographic 
preparation of the roll, with the marking on it of all the rhythmic 
and dynamic nuances which he thinks desirable, I myself worked 
at this whilst still living in Russia, and although the technique 
of a process of this kind was not then developed and was little 
known, and the instruments of the ‘Mignon’ type were in 
an extremely deplorable state (as they were left after the war 
and the revolution)—in spite of all this, the results proved 
extremely instructive and interesting. In this aspect the exe- 
cutant artist underlines his share in the creative work of the 
composer—he completes the drawing, as it were, of the scheme 
planned by the composer. This is a difficult but very interesting 
task. Incidentally in the course of the work a number of points 
are cleared up—small possibilities and details, the possibility of 
new effects with the pedal and of technique inconceivable in an 
ordinary pianoforte performance. For instance, one can pedal 
individual notes on a general background, and the size of the 
chords is not restricted to the stretch of the pianist’s hands. 
For the composer this reveals new possibilities which, from an 
objective point of view, may be compared with the opportunities 
provided by the invention of keyed instruments and music- 
printing. Some attempts which I made to write for an instru- _ 
ment of this type showed that the act of composition is congruent 
with the act of ‘ preparing a roll’ and consequently includes the 
act of performance. 


With instruments of another type this problem is easily 
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solved, and most easily in the case of wind instruments, including 

“the organ, which, owing to its lack of expressiveness and its 
essentially mechanical nature, invites this reform more than any 
of the others. With the brass the question is more difficult, 
though sufficient experiments have not been made in their case ; 
‘theoretically a solution is always possible. The mechanisation 
of the strings is most difficult of all, since the existing ‘ mechanical 
stringed instruments ’ are still very imperfect in tone. However, 
I see no theoretical objections in the way. It all depends on the 
attention paid to the problem by the inventive mind, and on 
‘its concentration on this particular path. 

In such an aspect I view the possibility of the appearance of 
orchestras of a mechanical type or, more accurately, the creation 
of a synthetic mechanical instrument capable of a full measure of 
expression. I personally do not doubt that music will in like 
manner follow this path, since technics are absorbing every 
‘sphere of life. One may regret the loss of the former ‘naive’ 
musical current of life, but it is hardly possible to arrest a process 
which already has analogies in other directions, Many have 
lamented, and lament to this day, the replacement of horses by 
motor cars, and at one time in the domain of music people be- 
wailed the abolition of natural trumpets, which ‘ sounded better.’ 
Nevertheless, no one is in a position to restore them, because in 
every such process the integral ‘ profit ’ is the important thing— 
something is always lost, but the gain is greater than the loss. 
With the industrialisation of production much was sacrificed, 
but this does not stop the growth of industry, though many hand- 
made articles were perhaps better and more artistic. Music, like 
all the phenomena of life, is undergoing a similar process. 

Just now it is experiencing a transitional period. The first 
waves of mechanisation are rolling in upon it. The upright piano 
of the amateur is already being supplanted by the phonograph 
and the gramophone ; for many wireless is taking the place of con- 
certs ; composers are writing music for the ‘ Pianola.’ The impor- 
tant thing now is, not to stave off this process, which is inevitable, 
but to direct it into channels which shall bring most advantage 
to music, from which music shall lose least and gain most. 

On the whole the idea of mechanisation leads to a significant 
reduction in the number of real and active workers in the musical 
sphere Its application is by no means in the interests of the 
musician caste, but of the general public. The trend of the 
achievements of mechanisation is decidedly against the former, 
and I imagine that this very tendency compels musicians to put 
up a resistance—though not an organised resistance—to this 
process, which they often declare to be anti-musical, the ruin of 
art, and so forth. 
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But the process, as I have already remarked, goes on in defiance 
of the wishes and interests of the group of musical workers. In 
recent times we see coming to a head a series of crises in the 
musical sphere. The crisis of chamber music is now a recognised 
fact. The crisis of the concert business in general is approaching 
—everywhere there is a noticeable falling off in the attendances, 
which is held by some to be due to the development of wireless 
installations. The crisis of orchestral music is also with us. It is 
expressed in various ways—in the deficiency of good instru- 
mentalists ; in the fatal fact that orchestral performances cannot 
be made to pay, owing to their costliness. The very best orchestras 
in the world exist nowadays on the resources of wealthy patrons, 
and the conductor often proves to be a sort of ‘ auto-Macenas.’ 
The idea of mechanisation is to provide musical experience for 
the widest circles and as cheaply as possible. In this respect it is 
a highly democratic idea, but is contrary to the professional 
interests of the musical trades union. In the end this mechanisa- 
tion is bound to lead to the development of ‘ hearing music from 
a distance,’ and to the concentration of ‘ real artistic performance ’ 
at a few centres, which will be in the fullest sense of the term 
‘musical factories,’ and will supply the world with rolls and discs, 
or with wireless music. Amateurism of any kind is retiring more 
and more into the realm of the archaic ; everything is specialised. 
But the amateur practice of music proves to be more interesting 
with the new, mechanised apparatus than with the old ‘ artistic’ 
instruments. Other arts have followed this line more definitely. 
Reproductions are supplanting amateur painting and sculpture ; 
architecture has long been out of touch with amateurism. This 
process is the result of the general ‘ civilising ’ process connected 
with an industrial age, and in the long run it must convert the 
musical art into an industry organised on industrial lines—a 
characteristic sign of the vanishing importance of the original 
and its substitution by numberless copies. The original is 
valuable only from the standpoint of the museum or the anti- 
quarian. 

The prospect of this development may seem tragic and terrible 
to the musician of the old stamp, but it cannot be denied that it 
has a certain arresting grandiosity. The modern man, of course, 
has so little time for music; the tempo of life is such that he 
cannot enjoy the creative process as he did in the old days—for 
this there remain the specialist composers. For him, the musical 
amateur, the ready-made product is preferable—the reproduction 
of musical tone, be it by the gramophone or the mechanical 
‘ Mignon,’ or some instrument not yet invented. It is more con- 
venient for him to listen to the wireless or the gramophone at 
home than to spend time and money in attending concerts. The 
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concert-halls of the future will be turned into apartments, and 
there will be no gathering together of audiences—an operatic 
stage and a concert platform will be installed in a little apparatus 
in the corner of a room, at your service when you have a moment 
to spare. Orchestras will perish and disappear, like the ichthyo- 
sauri; famous artists travelling about the world will produce at 
some musical Hollywood musical rolls, films, and discs for 
universal use, and perform things for broadcasting. The musical 
profile of the worid will undergo extraordinary changes in the near 
future It is possible that music-rolls will be composed direct, 
with fixed nuances, and this will abolish the reading and writing 
of music ; and that the mechanical orchestras of the future will 
bring about the general extermination of the executant class, 
leaving only ‘ composers’ and ‘ technicians,’ the function of the 
latter being to give immediate effect to the composers’ intentions 
on the ‘ mechanical plane.’ Essentially, of course, this prospect 
is merely the translation into the language of musical happenings 
of what took place long ago in other spheres affected by in- 
dustrialisation. The mechanising process and the industrialising 
process are one. It is possible to adopt a negative attitude towards 
it, but it must be admitted that the process has a positive side— 
it contains the idea of bringing precious things within the reach 
of everybody, and in it, despite the opinion of many, the artistic 
moment is preserved, only it is specialised and the number of 
people employed by it is restricted. 

Mechanisation, therefore, must affect everything. First of all, 
it lays hold upon those musical phenomena which already contain 
within themselves the elements of mechanism (instruments). 
Less mechanical and more natural instruments, such as the violin, 
yield less easily to the mechanising process. The voice is mani- 
festly more difficult still, but there is no doubt that even here it is 
possible, and that mechanical vocalists with excellent voices— 
better, it is to be hoped, than those of many contemporary singers 
—ideally and variously trained and with more power of expression, 
will make their appearance soon after the mechanical string 
orchestras. 

One may regard all these prospects with the pessimism 
natural to men of an exhausted stock and an era on the point of 
extinction. I personally prefer to detect in these perspectives 
elements of new possibilities, of an artistic pathos of an intensity 
hitherto unknown to us. For me there is no doubt that the 
creative process in our European culture is in one way or another 
standardised and possibly is already ended ; the musical domain 
is built over, and there is no place left for new structures. Art 
must open up other paths for itself, apart from those along which 
evolution has hitherto travelled. Mechanisation and its per- 
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spectives, accepted in a positive aspect—that is the path on which 
the flowers of a musical culture entirely unprecedented and un- 
expected may yet bloom. All that is needed is a thorough assimi- 
lation of the idea that mechanisation is not a synonym for an 
expiring creative act, but is only a stage of the differentiation 
which has always occurred in art. It is the separation of the act 
of the creator from the act of the performer, and the handing over 
of the mechanical elements always existing in a musical perform- 
ance to mechanism, which for this purpose has manifestly greater 
possibilities. The objections to the mechanical resources at the 
musician’s disposal are very reminiscent of the complaints against 
automobiles and railways, the regrets for the horses of the good 
old days and the enumeration of their advantages. But we must 
count our gains as well as our losses, and perhaps the former are 
far greater. 

The problem of extending the musical scale (the problem of 
‘ultrachromaticism ’)—already propounded by musicians and 
musical thinkers as one of the means of averting the ‘ over- 
crowding ’ of the musical domain and of providing fresh space for 
new structures—trests absolutely on the mechanical problem, for 
there is no doubt that, if the resources of the ‘ human ’ mechanism 
prove inadequate for new music written on the 12-note scale, 
ultrachromaticism can be realised only when all the mechanical 
side of music is transferred to mechanism. The problem of 
mechanisation is bound up with another question, which might 
be called the ‘ scientification ’ of music, its penetration by the 
elements of science. Scientific thought has long promoted the 
musical art : as instances I may cite Pythagoras, the Greek and 
Arabic science of music, modern acoustic science in its application 
to music. To this must be referred the problem, already men- 
tioned, of new ways of obtaining tone, based on scientific data. 
Such a problem is the electrification of sound. Of this we have 
a good example in the apparatus of the Russian inventor, 
L. Termen,* which recently made a considerable stir. Beyond 
question the resources of modern technical science are sufficient 
to solve the problem of the creation of tone of any timbre from an 
instrument of a single type. The question of the ‘ typisation ’ of 
musical instruments is very vital and real, even in a more modest 
sphere than that concerned with new methods of obtaining tone. 
In Russia as long ago as 1890 Professor A. Erarsky experimented 
in the direction of a substitute for the wind orchestra. This took 

3 By the way, I must attest the priority of Termen’s claim to the title of 
electrifier of music, for which, as is usually the case, other claimants put in a 
prompt appearance immediately after the demonstration of his apparatus. 
Termen began his labours in 1919, and in 1921 he showed it, already perfected, at 
the State Institute of the Musical Sciences, Moscow, which was founded by me, 
and in which I was then President of the Scientific Council. 

12 
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the form of small organs with a keyboard, and these special and 
expressive instruments, which were played exactly like a piano, 
were successfully used in the children’s orchestra founded by 
Professor Erarsky at the Moscow Synodal School. The resonance 
of these instruments, which reproduced accurately the timbre of 
oboes, flutes, clarinets, and bassoons, was so successful that such 
musicians as Tschaikowsky and Taneev took a pleasure in con- 
ducting the orchestra, and in 1892 the latter went so far as to 
write a little symphony especially for it. The idea, however, did 
not become widespread. Meanwhile the establishment of a single 
type of instrument (with a standardised technique) is an eminently 
contemporary problem, if only on account of the diminishing 
number of good orchestral players—wind instrumentalists will 
of a surety soon be as extinct as any of the antediluvian animals. 
Its solution will enable us to solve another—the extension of the 
range of orchestral timbres. Our orchestra is fortuitous in its 
composition ; as the various timbres were discovered the instru- 
ments which happened to possess them were added to it. Many 
composers have been painfully conscious of the lack of, let us say, 
low registers in the orchestra, of the imperfection of the scales 
in individual timbres—the timbre of the flute, for instance, is 
one of the most interesting in the wood-wind group, as it breaks 
down half-way through the possible scale. Scientific methods 
of producing tone may settle all these questions, and at the same 
time render feasible the transmutation of some timbres into 
others, which will provide entirely new resources for creative 
work. Whether it will be the electric process or some other I 
cannot yet say, but undoubtedly in this technical age of ours 
archaic means of sound production must give place to new, 
scientific methods, bringing with them possibilities unheard of. 
We can then attain new perspectives. Music will be provided 
with instruments of unprecedented powers, beyond the possi- 
bilities of the human mechanism. The limits of the scales will be 
extended ; the existing set of timbres will be supplemented. I 
know that many find a special beauty in the spectacle of a musi- 
cian with his instrument. It seems to me, however, that much 
of this is merely a matter of habit, and that neither the violinist 
with his violin tucked under his chin, nor the pianist at his three- 
legged monster, nor the trumpeter blowing into his instrument 
and crimson from the exertion, nor even the singer open-mouthed, 
are in themselves xsthetic objects. Perhaps the modest appa- 
ratus, which by its portability and by the space it occupies will 
have very evident advantages over the crowd of musicians form- 
ing an orchestra—perhaps this in itself will have a more esthetic 
appearance, and the sounds of the symphonies extracted from it 
will provide a more purely musical sensation, than the mingled 
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visual and social impression produced by the surroundings of a 
concert—surroundings which distract the attention rather than 
concentrate it on the music—and, moreover, an impression which 
will not always stand esthetic criticism as a spectacle (the capering 
conductor, the gaping mouths of the singers, the reddening 
trombonists, etc.). 

We shall then be able to hear music at present beyond the 
bounds of possibility, not on account of any new harmonies, but 
simply because of its technical impracticability for the human 
mechanism. The performer will all at once develop dozens of 
new fingers, as it were, and there will be no limit to their technique. 
New timbres will be created, in comparison with which those at 
present at our disposal, even the most select, will possibly seem 
as pitiful and ridiculous as a clavecin when compared with a 
grand piano. The absurd and often amusing occurrences at 
concerts will disappear, and the mind of the listener will not be 
oppressed by the constant possibility of an unsuccessful perform- 
ance. Difficulties of execution will vanish, and rehearsals of 
musical compositions will be abolished. It is said that mechanisa- 
tion will impair the artistic quality of a performance. I held the 
same opinion at one time, but after some very unequivocal 
experiments, which were carried out by myself and others, on the 
impressions produced by mechanical instruments, there remained 
no doubt in my mind that these lamentations were unfounded. 
In my experiments an audience of good musicians listened to the 
playing of a living artist and of an instrument, and they were 
unable to say when the one began and the other left off. The 
results were not very consoling for the artist, his performance 
being more often taken to be mechanical than that of the 
instrument. This, of course, speaks for itself, and shows how 
great a part is played by extraneous circumstances and the 
hypnosis of the accepted norms. But these circumstances may 
be of essential consequence to the musical impression. And 
even if such be the case, are modern technical resources unable to 
provide similar ‘illusions,’ and to a greater extent than at 
present ? I am fully convinced that such mechanisation—in 
which the mechanical part so largely represented in the act of 
musical performance is entrusted to mechanism—is far more 
useful and less dangerous to art and to the loftiest and most 
sacred conception of it than that mechanisation now observable 
in musical creative work, which amounts to the destruction of the 
romanticism and the immemorial expressiveness of music, and 
which is already overtaking, not the instruments, but the com- 
posers themselves. 

LEONID SABANEEV. 
(Translated by S. W. PRING.) 
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SIDELIGHTS ON PERSIAN SOCIETY 


THOUGH the words ‘ Iran’ and ‘ Aryan’ are synonymous, Persia 
is in point of fact inhabited by two distinct races of mankind. 
To the north of a rough line drawn from the western frontier just 
south of the Lake of Urmia, through Hamadan, Sava and Tehran, 
along the Elburz range to Mashhad, and thence to the eastern 
frontier at Sarakhs, the people, except those living in the Caspian 
provinces between Astara and Esterabad, are mostly of Turanian 
extraction. To the south of that line they are Aryans. But we 
find curious anomalies: in the cities of Hamadan and Sava, 
Persian is spoken; in the villages around, Turkish*+: some of 
the wards of Kazvin are Persian ; others are Turkish : there is an 
isolated settlement of Turks in the district of Saraband, to the 
south-west of Sultanabad, and another near Ruy-i-Khwaf, in 
eastern Persia; Aryan Kurds dwell in the extreme north-west 
of Azerbayjan*?; while the Qashqay tribesmen near Shiraz are 
Turks. It is to one of them that Hafez alludes in his well-known 
couplet : 
If the Shirazi Turk but requite my love, 


To the mole on her cheek will I give 
Samarcand and Bokhara, 


Samarcand and Bokhara, by the way, are both bilingual, for 
half the citizens of those cities speak Persian, and the other half 
Turkish. 

Apart from the Turanians, who must comprise a fourth of the 
population of Persia, there are, among the Aryans themselves, 
a number of different dialects. In Talesh, Gilan, and Mazanderan 
we have Taleshi, Gileki, and Mazanderani, all akin to Pahlavi, 
with many pure Sanskrit words ; in the Kazvin plain there are 
villages where Tat is spoken; Semnan has a strange speech 
which is not understood in the neighbouring city of Shahrud ; 
the Kurds speak Kurdish; the Bakhtiaris and Lurs have their 
own patois ; and the same remark applies to the Tangestanis and 


1 Or, better, Tatar. 
* The Persian province, which should not be confused with the country in 
Transcaucasia of the same name. 
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other tribes to the south of Shiraz. In the south-east of Persia 
the language is Baluchi. 

Then, again, the inhabitants of the hot lowlands in the south- 
west—a part of ancient Elam *—are Arabs, who are Semites ; 
so the three great races of mankind are all represented in Persia. 

The country itself is a large one, approximately the size of 
the British Isles, France, and Germany together; while the 
population cannot be much more than the combined population 
of London, Paris, and Berlin. Thus the people live in scattered 
communities, separated from one another by vast tracts of un- 
cultivated ground, a state which checks any tendency towards 
assimilation. 

Yet these widely divergent races are bound together, not only 
by similar customs and mode of life, but by something far subtler : 
they are bound together by the wondrous brotherhood of Islam. 

Now in the north-west corner of the Old World we grow up with 
the notion that we ought to despise modes of life that are unlike 
our own. For we believe—and rightly so, I think—that we have 
produced something better in the way of civilisation than other 
nations inhabiting the lands that stretch away to the east and 
south. 

Hence we are inclined, when we first come to a country like 
Persia, to stand aloof from the natives. But if, following in the 
footsteps of Themistocles, we ‘ unfold the tapestry of the Persian 
tongue,’ we find that our contempt for customs that at first seemed 
so strange to us gives way to sympathetic understanding ; and we 
even begin to wonder whether we have not something to learn 
from the East. We find, too, that though the Persian may have 
glaring faults he has none the less many admirable qualities. 

For instance, his idea of truth is coloured by Saadi’s maxim : 


Durugh-gu, maslahat-4miz 
Beh az rasti fetna-angiz. 


‘A conciliatory lie is better than strife-causing truth’; and 
although he makes this an excuse for telling every kind of lie, 
yet he is loath to swear falsely on the Koran.» He is often 
dishonest, rarely mean. There is nothing more annoying than 
the way a Persian shirks responsibility ; nevertheless he does 
his duty by his family. He will drive a hard bargain, but he is 
hospitable to a degree unknown in Europe. Vain and rather 
inclined to be pompous, yet his unfailing sense of humour makes 
him a lively and agreeable companion; and, although he is 
deficient in logic, he has a remarkable insight into character. 


8 The Elamite language was one of the three used by Darius for his official 
inscriptions. 
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For his mentality is essentially feminine; and it is this, 
I think, which makes it so difficult to follow the workings of his 
mind. To this he owes a love of intrigue, and a queer capacity 
of playing off one antagonist against another. There is no 
craftier diplomatist in the world ! 

So much for his character. When, however, we come to 
consider Persian society, we find a great gulf between us, caused 
chiefly by the situation of women, and to a lesser extent by the 
difference of religion. 

The situation of women in Persia is amazing, hidden as they 
are from the sight of all men save the nearest relatives. The 
system of seclusion is so well known that I will not describe it. 
But I would like to say something of its psychological aspect. 

Ever since the days of the Garden of Eden, Eve has been a 
source of joy and delight, of worry and trouble, to Adam. In 
other words, she presents a problem ; and nowhere in the world 
does this problem seem near solution. 

In England we have made efforts in that direction : we have 
succeeded in giving women almost all the privileges enjoyed by 
men, while forgetting to burden them with anything like the 
equivalent obligations. The Persians, on the other hand, say 
that woman is not responsible, or is only half responsible, for 
her actions ; and they solve the problem, or rather they ignore 
it, by keeping her away from mankind. When a European wife 
forgets her duties, the blame is laid at her door; but when a 
Persian wife goes astray, the husband is despised for not making 
sure that, metaphorically speaking, the bolts and bars of the 
andaroon * were fully secure. That does not absolve the woman 
from the direst punishment ; but, as I have said, logic is not a 
Persian’s strong point. 

Seclusion, to put it mildly, has failed. Indeed, it defeats its 
own object; for outside the house one shrouded figure so 
resembles another that intrigue is extremely easy. The very 
words ‘a veiled woman’ convey a sense of mystery, and arouse 
curiosity. And the effects of the system on society are wholly bad. 

Let me point out one of the worst of these effects by an 
example. A young Persian boy, whom we will call Hasan Khan, 
left his native city in the north of Persia for the United States. 
He forgot most of his mother tongue, learnt to speak American 
without a trace of any other accent, studied medicine, took his 
degree, joined the American army during the war, won a com- 
mission, and eventually obtained a post as house surgeon in a 
Philadelphian hospital, But, like most of us, he never lost his 
love for the old house which was his father’s ; and when he had 
saved a few thousand dollars he came back to his native land. 


* Harem, 
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For a time all went well. He was received with open arms, 
and he on his part donned Persian clothes without objection. He 
opened a dispensary in the bazaar, and, outwardly at any rate, 
seemed at one with his relations. 

But soon he began to find the life irksome ; and so his people, 
who remarked upon his growing restlessness, conceived the idea 
of binding him closer to them by giving him a wife. 

He married ; and then his troubles began in earnest. Such 
strange troubles they were, too! His chief complaint was that 
he could not make a friend of his wife, that she was more of a 
servant than a mate. There was, of course, no question of the 
two of them going out together. A Persian man and woman, be 
they husband and wife, walking or driving together in a street 
would be arrested by the police for moral turpitude. But he 
tried to interest her in the things he saw and did. She was 
willing to cook his dinner, to keep his house tidy, and even to 
clean his shoes; but she refused to be interested. ‘ You talk 
to me of a Husayn, an Ali, or a Musa,’ said she; ‘ but I don’t 
know them. You speak of men and things I shall never see.’ 
Then perhaps she would chat about her women friends, their 
jewels, the vivid colours of their frocks, and their eternal jam- 
making parties. After a time he realised that her doings did not 
interest him either. ‘ She never contradicts me,’ he said to me 
bitterly one day. ‘ She doesn’t seem to mind when I go out, nor 
how long I stay away from the andaroon.’ 

I observed drily that she appeared to be an ideal wife ; but, 
poor things, they were hopelessly ill matched. He was a man 
of decent views, and could not bear to look upon a wife as a 
chattel. He tried hard to persuade her to go with him to America, 
where he would have had her educated ; but, fearful of the hell- 
fire that awaits those who dwell in infidel lands, she refused, so 
he went sorrowfully away alone. 

I doubt whether the Persian system moulds many women into 
wives as docile as Mrs. Hasan Khan. Often you may hear a fair 
denizen of the andaroon expostulating with her lord and master 
in a way that would have done credit to Shakespeare’s Katharina. 

In Hasan Khan’s native city there dwelt a wealthy merchant 
who had four wives. Once or twice he was ill advised enough to 
single out one of them for special favours. Each time he did 
so the other three joined forces and gave their husband a sound 
thrashing, much to the amusement of his neighbours. A bill 
broker in the same city told me that his wife gave him endless 
trouble. On one occasion a large sum of money disappeared from 
his house. For days he searched high and low. When he had 
given up all hope of finding his lost treasure, she took him to 
the place in the courtyard where she had buried it, mahz-t-‘aziyyat 
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(just to annoy). We can now understand the feelings of the old 
Persian sage who exclaimed, ‘ Woman is a calamity. But,’ he 
added wisely, ‘ no house ought to be without this evil.’ 

At the time of the British occupation of Kazvin, a Persian 
maiden, worthy descendant of the polo-playing ladies of Sassanian 
times, dashed on to the football ground one day and joined in a 
game that was being played by Indian sowars. The affair 
developed into a grave if amusing scandal; for an English 
sergeant-major saw the girl, fell in love, and proposed marriage ! 

These instances show that the spirit of the women of Persia 
is by no means crushed. 

Nor do women stand aloof from the affairs of men. I once 
expressed surprise to the Treasurer-General at an appointment 
which I considered unsuitable, and asked him why it had been 
made. ‘Oh!’ he replied with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘ the 
new official’s mother is a great friend of the Prime Minister’s 
wife’s sister.’ 

I have said that the other cause of the great gulf between 
Persian society and ours is the difference of religion. Religion, 
however, is a thorny subject ; so I will add no more than this, 
that the national religion of Persia, and the religion of the vast 
majority of the inhabitants, is the Shi’a persuasion of Islam. 

Persian society is divided into classes, as it is in most countries 
of the world. In the upper class we find the aydn, or nobles, 
who are nearly all Government officials, either with posts or 
without posts; for in Persia, alas, there are usually three or 
four candidates waiting to fill one post. Consequently there has 
arisen a system of administration akin to the Rotativo Govern- 
ments of King Carlos in Portugal, where an official held a post 
for a year and aspired to one during the next two. 

This system puts a premium on dishonesty, and is undoubtedly 
responsible for a great deal of peculation. It also gives the 
Persian gentleman far more leisure than is good for him. He 
cannot be for ever hunting, shooting and riding, though at these 
sports he really excels ; only quite recently, and to a very small 
extent, has the younger generation begun to play games; so a 
great deal of spare time has to be filled up somehow. From early 
morning onwards hours are spent paying and receiving calls. 
In the big houses of Tehran and other cities the teapot simmers 
on the samovar all day long ; and wherever you go in the morning 
you find the master of the house surrounded by a circle of friends 
and acquaintances, all drinking tea, and most of them smoking 
cigarettes or water-pipes. From time to time one of them opens 
his mouth to speak: in Persia it is not considered necessary to 
keep conversation going without a break. 

These are dull gatherings; but then, whatever our friends 
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may pretend, they are really engaged in killing time, the most 
tedious occupation in the world. When a man does not wish to 
receive callers, his servants state that their master ‘ has gone 
within,’ the exact contrary of our ‘ not at home.’ 

But all gatherings are by no means dull. After the Persian 
nobleman has lunched, rested, and spent an hour or so ‘ within ’— 
that is, with his womenfolk—he comes out again to receive his 
intimate friends. Fruit, sweets, and nuts are placed on small 
tables, as well as decanters of wine and arrack. 

Tales from Saadi, poems of Hafez, are recited ; or perhaps a 
young poet will declaim some verses composed only that morning. 
A general conversation follows, with laughter ever near the 
surface ; for the Persian has a cheerful nature. And, moreover, 
he is a witty fellow with a subtle mind, who loves philosophical 
discussions ; so that he can be the most amusing of companions. 

I remember an evening when a well-known mulla, or priest, 
was present. His calling, of course, precluded him from drinking 
wine with us ; so a teapot and a cup on a tray were brought and 
placed on a table by his side. ‘ What is that ?’ I was indiscreet 
enough to ask. ‘Cold tea,’ was the prompt reply. He misled 
nobody but himself into believing that it was not arrack. After 
drinking several cupfuls, he recited some of his own poetry in 
one of the most powerful voices that I have ever heard. One of 
his poetical figures was curious, he likened violets growing on 
the banks of a stream to the beard and moustache round the 
mouth of a man. The simile made a great impression on the 
audience. 

Another young mulla was wont to observe, with true Persian 
hyperbole, that he ‘ died of pleasure ’ when he heard a song well 
sung. I was his guest one day at a small country house in the 
midst of the Gilan forest. After lunch we smoked hashish, and 
then he told a dervish’s tale, which I have never read in any 
book. Yet it is well known to Persians. 

‘ There were once three men,’ he said in low, musical tones— 
‘an opium fiend, a drunkard, and a smoker of hashish. Walking 
along a dreary street they came to the door which leads to the 
Garden of Felicity. The walls of the garden were too high to 
scale; and the door, bolted and barred, resisted their efforts 
to open it. “‘ Let us take a nap outside,” said the opium fiend, 
lying down and composing himself for sleep. ‘‘ Nay,” retorted 
the drunkard, hammering the solid oak angrily with his fists. 
“We must smash this accursed door.” ‘‘ My brothers,” pro- 
tested the third gently, ‘‘ why this hopelessness and wrath ? 
We will pass through the crack of the door!” Az darz-i-dar 
beravim th 1’ 

I did not understand the tale and told him so. 
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‘ Hashish,’ he said lazily, ‘ causes you to become narrow.’ 

For years I puzzled over this explanation until one day a 
Bakhtiari khan told me that after a lunch in the country he and 
some of his friends smoked hashish. They came to a brook, 
which, try as they would, they could not cross. The more they 
looked, the wider grew the brook, until it joined the limitless 
ocean. 

And then a distinguished Tehran poet—by name Aqa Binesh— 
who is so short-sighted that even with the strongest concave 
lenses he can scarcely see across a room, assured me that, after 
smoking the drug, he could, without his glasses, clearly distinguish 
objects a quarter of amile away. The explanation of the dervish’s 
tale flashed upon me: hashish removes the sense of dimension ! 

I met Aga Binesh at the Ministry of Finance, where his visit 
came as a welcome diversion from a meeting of the Budget 
Commission—that is to say, from an hour or so spent drinking 
tea, eating aspirin, smoking cigarettes, and discussing matters 
of financial, social, and general interest. 

The discussions on financial matters were somewhat difficult 
for a new-comer to follow. For the officials of the Ministry of 
Finance, like doctors of medicine in England, take a delight in 
rolling out high-sounding, technical words and phrases, which 
perplex all save the initiated. For instance, instead of saying 
‘ Revenue Department,’ they speak of the ‘ Department for the 
Discrimination of Receipts’; when they talk of ‘ mensualities ’ 
they mean ‘ pensions’; the tax on tobacco they refer to as 
‘fumations’; while the duty on wine they call by the curious 
double-plural word ‘ customses,’ possibly from an unwillingness 
to admit that a good Moslem official is capable of collecting a 
tax on a product banned by the Prophet. 

The virtual absence of a middle class in Persia is one of the 
greatest bars to progress in that country. The professions are 
not represented: there are no engineers, no architects and 
hardly any doctors of medicine worthy of the name; while the 
place of lawyers is taken by the clergy. Artists can scarcely 
eke out a livelihood. There remain only the merchants. 

The merchants constitute by far the most respectable element 
of the population. They have many of the virtues, and most 
of the vices, of the Victorian middle classes. And they are 
certainly as full of prejudice. 

In business their word is their bond, and they scrupulously 
observe the outward forms of religion. They almost monopolise 
the title of Hajji, which is conferred on those who have performed 
the pilgrimage to the holy cities of Medina and Mecca. But their 
outlook on life is as material as that of the portliest merchant 
prince of Crutched Friars. They gamble on a rise or fall in the 
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price of cotton, opium, sugar, grain, or any other commodity ; 
and in addition they are perpetually dabbling in foreign exchange. 
Yet most of them would look askance at a game of chance. 
Though well versed in methods of making money, they are 
surprisingly lacking in general knowledge. In short, the Persian 
merchant is as prosperous and worthy as he is pompous and 
dull. 

I must have spent many hours conversing with them ; but I 
recollect little beyond attempted haggling over rates of discount 
and exchange on their part and efforts to prevent it on mine. A 
certain Sabzavari, however, evidently thought himself something 
of a conversationalist ; for one day, suddenly pushing aside the 
drafts he had been sealing, he asked me what views I held regard- 
ing the world tocome. I declined to be drawn into an argument ; 
so he shifted his ground. ‘I have just read in a book,’ said he, 
‘that a hare is an animal which one year is male and the next 
female. Did you know that?’ Ignoring my request to him not 
to talk nonsense, he went on: ‘ It must be true, because it is in a 
book.’ Another day he begged me to pay him a visit, to come 
and see his hauzkhdna (a summer-house with a tank inside). 
‘ There is no such hauzkhdéna to be found in Sabzavar,’ he declared ; 
‘nor does Tehran possess a finer one: in fact, even Paris has no 
hauzkhaéna to equal mine!’ 

Now we come to the third class of Persian society: the 
villagers, the handicraftsmen, the labourers—in fine, the common 
people. 

Let me take you to a labourer’s home in central Persia. 
Crossing a dirty, untidy courtyard, we bend our heads as we pass 
through an ill-fitting, draughty door into one of two rooms. 
There are no windows, and the mud walls are bare, save for 
shallow niches. In one of these stands a galydn, or water-pipe ; 
in another a small cash-box, and perhaps a pen-case; the rest 
are filled with two or three lamps of the cheapest kind, and a few 
pots and pans. The ceiling has not been plastered over: the 
crooked beams of poplar, unstained and unvarnished, give the 
room an unfinished look. The mud floor is partly covered by 
strips of thick felt, decorated with a crude pattern. If we are 
not careful we shall stumble over a small hole in the middle. 

This hole is for the brazier, which keeps the family warm 
in winter. Over a brazier containing the embers of brushwood or 
dried dung they place a framework of wood, and over the frame- 
work a thick padded quilt, large enough to hang down all round. 
The whole arrangement is called a kurst. 

Even with a temperature of 15 or 20 degrees Fahr. below zero, 
Persians are comfortable under a kursi. They sit on mattresses 
placed around it, with their hands and knees tucked in under the 
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quilt, so that their legs and bodies are warm while their heads are 
cool 


But the cold weather is over, and the kurst has been taken 
away. In one corner of the room is a large wooden chest contain- 
ing spare clothes ; against the wall on the other side are two or 
three large bundles, each containing mattress, quilt, and pillow. 
There are no tables, no chairs, and no bedsteads ; for the Persian 
peasant sits, eats, and sleeps on the ground, while the cooking, 
such as it is, is mostly done outside. 

Our host follows us into the room, kicks off his shoes, takes a 
teapot from the samovar, and pours out two tiny glasses of tea. 
These with a few little bits of sugar he puts on a tray, which he 
places in front of us, and then stands with hands folded in his 
sleeves. His felt hat is old, and his long pleated coat frayed and 
worn. But his manners are courteous, and there is something of 
dignity in his movements. If we are hungry he will give us a sheet 
of wholemeal bread and perhaps some cheese made from goat’s 
milk ; but we cannot be certain of finding anything else. Bread 
is his staple diet, though he will often have a bowl of mast, or 
sour curds, sometimes a little meat, and grapes and melons 
when they are in season. 

At a dwelling something like the one I have just described 
—it was, to be exact, in the village of Robat-i-Turk, between 
Qum and Isfahan—I turned to my host’s mother, who was 
standing outside the door, and asked her for some eggs. By 
Allah,’ she replied, ‘I have none; nor will you find any in the 
village. The Russian soldiers ate up all our fowls.’ 

The old peasant woman was still remarkably handsome, and 
as she came nearer I saw that she must have been a really beautiful 
woman. ‘ Would your lordship believe it?’ she continued 
volubly. ‘ They used to catch the birds with a running noose 
and then wring their necks, instead of making the flesh lawful 
by cutting their throats. The unclean unbelievers! We got rid 
of them,’ she added proudly, ‘we women! We pelted them with 
stones and clods until they went away.’ 

‘ And the men ? ’ I asked. 

‘ The men !’ she snorted, ‘the men!’ And then she laughed. 
‘ They were all hiding.’ 

Before we left the next day we gave her twelve krans. She 
promptly hid four, gave six to her son, told him that we had 
given her eight, and kept two for herself. 

Her pleasant laugh followed us as we drove off towards 
Mahallat, a district whose inhabitants are noted for the purity 
of their accent and the softness of their voices. 

Here it may be said that Persian is one of the most delightful 
languages to which you could listen. Nor is this solely due to the 
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melody of its cadenced periods, but in part to the fact that 
Persians of all classes are so often gifted with well-modulated 
voices. 

Saadi was conscious of this charm : 


How beautiful a soft and plaintive voice 
Sounds in the ears of friends 
Drunk with the air of dawn ! 

A lovely face doth but delight the sense. 
Better a silvery voice : 
This doth the soul sustain. 


The old philosopher was conscious of far more than the charm : 
he saw clearly nearly seven centuries ago an eternal truth which 
in the West we are only now beginning to perceive. He saw that 
music, and music alone of all the arts, represents things and the 
relation of those things to one another in that which we cannot 
see. We need no longer wonder whether we have anything to 
learn from the East. We have. 

Curiously enough, it is from the East that modern European 
composers have drawn their inspiration ; for what is their art if 
not an attempt to adapt the expression of Oriental feeling and 
colour to the Western system of music ? 

Much has been lost in the process. Only those of us who have 
heard the so-called ‘tonal’ music in its own home know how 
strangely beautiful it can be. Even now I am sometimes haunted, 
not, thank goodness, by the memory of the awful brass bands of 
Tehran, Mashhad and other cities, but by the weird chants of 
the miracle plays, the harmonious sounds of a zither floating in 
the night air, or by a sweet, sad melody sung by some far-off 
village peasant of Iran. 

For, notwithstanding the Prophet’s traditional dislike of 
music, the Persian peasant loves to sing, whether he be working 
in the fields or journeying on a pilgrimage. 

Once on the road he will hitch his loose blue trousers under the 
waist string, half way up his legs, and stride along as if he had 
not a care in the world. 

He is often a handsome man, strong and well set up. Nor is 
he easily tired, and when the halting-place is reached he is ever 
ready to lend a hand to his fellow-travellers. 

I heard a muleteer singing this mournful doggerel : 


We have no home: we have no wife: 
We have no child. What shall we do? 


Nevertheless, he was quite cheerful ; and this, perhaps, was his 
answer to the question. 
During the snow-bound winter months it may happen that 
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the peasants cannot leave their homes for weeks at a time. I 
asked the headman of a mountain village in Saraband what they 
did with themselves in the winter. ‘Ah!’ he replied. ‘ There is 
a lot of quarrelling.’ In the summer hard work leaves them little 
time for anything but sleep. ‘ But,’ I objected, ‘ you can’t always 
be quarrelling, even in winter.’ ‘That’s true,’ he said. ‘ Well, 
we sit under a kursi ; and one of us, who is lettered, reads aloud 
while the rest listen.’ 

To what do you think they listened, those poor, untutored 
peasants? They listened to the Shahndma, to the epic poem of 
the great Ferdausi, who lived long before the Norman conquest 
—Ferdausi, who inspired the romances of medieval Spain and 
France. And they understood what they heard ; for the Persian 
language has changed surprisingly little since those days. 

From the highest to the lowest Persians delight in their 
literature, of which they have every reason to be proud. You 
need never be surprised to hear one of your farrashes reciting the 
Masnavi, or to find your butler in the pantry chanting an ode 
of Hafez; and if you find fault with your muleteer for doing 
too short a stage, be prepared for a reply with a maxim from 
Saadi. 

Not far from Saraband there is another village, by name 
Mahajeran, which is peculiarly interesting, because half the 
villagers are Moslems and the other half Armenians. Strange to 
say, though the Moslem women are not veiled, the faces of the 
Armenian women are nearly covered. 

I found the explanation of this custom in Mrs. Rice’s book 
Persian Women and their Ways. Of an Armenian woman’s 
dress the author writes: ‘ Most important of all, a triangular 
piece of white cambric is folded several times, and tied round the 
chin and mouth. Woman’s silence before her superiors in sex and 
age has in the past been as important in an Armenian as invisibility 
and the covering of the eyes has been to Moslem women.’ 

This is dangerous ground for a man to tread upon; but I 
feel bound to point out, in justice to Moslems, that they have 
never been so cruel or so foolish as to curb a wcman’s tongue ! 

So far I have said little or nothing of the people of the different 
towns of Persia. That is because they say so much about one 
another. Hear what they say : ‘ The Tehrani is cross-grained but 
‘cute. The Isfahani is so mean that he puts his cheese in a bottle 
and rubs the bread thereon. The Shirazi loves wine and women. 
The Mashhadi is an ill-mannered boor. The head of a Tabrizi is 
as hollow as an earthenware jar. Hamadan is the most hateful 
of towns: its children are old men for ugliness ; and its old men 
are children for silliness.’ 

The Persian calls the Turk an ass, while the Turk says that 
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the Persian isan ass. They both say that the Kazvini must bea 
double ass, because he is half Turk and half Persian. The un- 
fortunate Kazvini comes off very badly ; for it is said, too: 


If a snake and a Kazvini together you see, 
O wise man, kill Kazvini, and let the snake free. 


H. GASCOIGNE HART. 
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COUNT TISZA 


THE first volume of a German translation of the letters of the 
great Hungarian statesman, Count Stephan Tisza, has recently 
been published in Berlin, under the editorship of Oskar Wer- 
theimer. These letters are of intense interest by reason of the 
strong light they throw on the personality of Count Tisza and his 
policy immediately preceding and during the Great War. This 
article is in no way intended as a general review of this volume of 
letters. My desire is, by the aid of these letters and authentic 
contemporary documents, to deal with two matters of out- 
standing importance—namely, first, Count Tisza’s pre-war 
policy ; and secondly, his views as to the relations between 
Hungary and Austria in matters of foreign policy. 

First, what was Tisza’s pre-war policy ? 

It is established beyond doubt that Tisza fought by all con- 
stitutional means at his disposal against any steps that might 
lead to war. 

Having learnt of the intention of Count Berchtold, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, to press for an ultimatum to Serbia, 
he tried to convince the King-Emperor in a personal letter dated 
July 1, 1914 (Letters, p. 37), that this would be a fatal mistake. 
‘ There are,’ he said, ‘ at the present time no sufficient grounds 
for holding Serbia responsible, and for provoking a war with this 
country; as there is still a possibility of obtaining peaceful 
explanations from the Serbian Government. The Monarchy would 
appear before the whole world as a disturber of the peace and 
would start a great war under the most unfavourable conditions.’ 

More than that. At the Joint Ministerial Council held in 
Vienna on July 7, 1914, with Count Berchtold in the chair, Tisza 
opposed strenuously the sending of an ultimatum to Serbia and 
insisted on the necessity of formulating demands which might 
be accepted. He maintained that a diplomatic victory of the 
Monarchy would be quite sufficient for a successful Balkan policy. 
His views were, however, overruled (Minutes of Council of 
July 7, 1914, vol. i. of the Hungarian Peace Negotiations, pub- 
lished by the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs). 

Again, at the Joint Ministerial Council held in Vienna on 
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July 19, 1914, after it had been decided to send an ultimatum to 
Serbia, Tisza insisted on and succeeded in carrying a resolution 
which in effect repudiated all designs of a war of conquest against 
Serbia or of an increase of territory for the Monarchy (Hungarian 
Peace Negotiations, vol. i.). 

Again, when Sir Edward Grey’s last attempt at mediation 
was transmitted to Vienna by Germany, Tisza insisted that Grey’s 
proposals should not be rejected in imine, but should be accepted 
subject to two conditions—namely, the cessation of Russian 
mobilisation and the retention by the Austro-Hungarian troops 
of the position occupied in Serbia during the negotiations. These 
conditions proved impossible to carry out owing to Russia’s 
refusal to comply with the first one (Burian’s Austria in Dis- 
solution, p. 249). 

War having been declared in spite of his protests, Tisza felt 
it his duty to do all in his power to help his country in what he 
must have known was to be a fight for life or death. 

Tisza’s attitude towards the war is well illustrated in his letter 
of August 26, 1914, to his niece Margaret Zeyk (Letters, p. 62), 
in which, after referring to the recent great victories over the 
Russians, he says: ‘ But even victorious war is terrible. To my 
mind war means in any case misery, suffering, destruction, the 
shedding of innocent blood and the agony of innocent women 
and children. . . . We had no choice to do otherwise, yet it 
hurts me that it had come like that.’ 

Tisza’s letter of August 27, 1914 (Letters, p. 63), has been 
referred to by a recent writer as though it were a condemnation 
of the old pacific policy of Austria-Hungary. This is a complete 
misapprehension. This letter was written on the occasion of the 
initial military successes of the Austro-Hungarian armies, and 
was written with the obvious intention of raising the spirit of the 
nation. The letter does not contain even an indirect hint of any 
foreign policy, either pacific or military. 

The ‘ twenty bitter years’ to which he refers in that letter 
were evidently the years of prolonged bickering in both the 
Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments which threatened to wreck 
the internal stability and the external authority of the Monarchy. 
The ‘improved matters in the last few years’ to which he also 
refers were doubtless the collapse of the Hungarian Coalition 
régime and the growth of a new sense of solidarity between the 
two States of the Monarchy, culminating in the resolute attitude 
of the population when war became an accomplished fact. 

I pass now to the second question—namely, what were Tisza’s 
views as to the true relations between Austria and Hungary on 
matters of foreign policy. 

It has been erroneously contended in certain quarters that 
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Austria-Hungary’s foreign policy was directed by the Hungarians, 
and that Tisza maintained that they alone were fit to exercise 
this control. 

The mere fact that the most strenuous opposition of the 
Hungarian Prime Minister was unable to stop the despatch of the 
ultimatum in itself goes far to refute the contention that Hungary 
controlled the foreign policy of the Monarchy. But a further and 
a strong refutation of this contention is afforded by considering 
the distribution of the diplomatic posts of the Monarchy at the 
time immediately preceding the outbreak of war. At this time 
the Dual Monarchy had altogether ten Ambassadors abroad, 
namely, at Petersburg, London, Paris, Constantinople, Berlin, 
Rome (two), Madrid, Tokyo, and Washington. Of these ten, 
seven were Austrians, and three only were Hungarians, namely, 
the Ambassadors at Petersburg, Paris and Berlin; but one of 
these three, namely, Count Szégyén (the Ambassador in Berlin), 
was for a considerable time before the outbreak of war incapaci- 
tated by illness and was early in August 1914 succeeded by an 
Austrian. It is further to be noted that at this time all the 
diplomatic posts in the Balkan countries, posts vitally important 
in the interests of the Monarchy, were held by Austrians and 
none by Hungarians. 

Tisza himself never pretended that Hungarians alone were 
fit for the control of foreign policy. He aimed, on the contrary, 
at the realisation of the equality promised by the Settlement of 
1867, but never fully carried out ; and in his letters he constantly 
insists on the maintenance of this equality and protests against 
any preponderance of Austrian authority, to which Austria was 
not entitled either under the Settlement or (in his view) on her 
merits. In his letter to Burian of August 11, 1914 (Letters, p. 50), 
Tisza speaks clearly of the ‘ absolute parity’ which, according 
to the Settlement of 1867, should exist between the two halves 
of the Monarchy with regard to the management of foreign policy. 
He adds: ‘It is necessary for the capacity of action and the 
political standard of the Monarchy that the Hungarian nation 
should retain her influence in directing the foreign affairs of the 
Monarchy, which she has from 1867 down to our own days, with 
few exceptions, used against the inferior political factors of the 
other State.’ 

A similar view is expressed in the circular of December 31, 
1914 (Letters, p. 137). This document was intended for the 
pacification of public opinion in the Hungarian counties disturbed 
by the enormous losses and sacrifices of the World War. The 
fruits that these sacrifices could, according to this circular, be 
expected to bear were ‘the increase of the authority, weight, 
political influence and self-assertion of the (Hungarian) nation 
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within the framework of equality established by the Settlement 
of 1867. The power of the Hungarian nation and its-influence in 
directing the fate of the Monarchy must grow in proportion to its 
sacrifices and exertions.’ 

It has been suggested by some critics that, while the Foreign 
Minister could ignore the Austrian Prime Minister, he was under 
the control of the Hungarian Premier ; and it is sought to support 
this view by referring to Tisza’s letter to Berchtold of September 
4, 1914 (Letters, p. 72). This letter in no way supports the sug- 
gestion that the Foreign Minister was under Tisza’s control. The 
point, and the whole point, of the letter was that the Foreign 
Minister had refused to give to Burian, and through Burian to 
Tisza, information on a matter on which it was important that 
Tisza as Prime Minister should be fully informed, namely, the 
American proposal of mediation conveyed through Colonel House. 
Tisza naturally protested against the withholding of this in- 
formation. 

Comments have been from time to time made on the refusal 
of Tisza to accept the post of Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
on the resignation of that post by Count Berchtold towards the 
end of 1914 or the beginning of 1915. In the course of the last 
few days, an explanation of this refusal in Tisza’s own words has 
been given by a writer in the Pester Lloyd (the well-known 
Budapest newspaper) of June 5, 1928. It appears that when the 
impending resignation of Count Berchtold came to be known in 
Budapest a confidential and hitherto unpublished conversation 
took place on the subject between Tisza and the writer in the 
Pester Lloyd. Tisza was asked as to the intention of the Emperor 
to offer him the post of Foreign Secretary and his probable 
response to that offer. The answer given by Tisza to his questioner 
as recorded in the Pester Lloyd is so characteristic of the man that 
it is worth giving in full. The following is a translation from the 
original German of the Pester Lloyd. Tisza said: 

It may be so. It is quite possible that His Majesty has this intention. 
I must, however, decline such a request. The war can only be brought to 
a successful issue if Hungary gives her full support to its prosecution. 
That, however, can only happen on the supposition that I remain at the 
head of the Hungarian Government. You know that boastfulness is wholly 
foreign to my nature. But when I look around to discover a possible 
successor to'my present post, I see no one who would be able to sustain the 
steadfast endurance of the Hungarian nation to the last drop of their blood 
to the same degree as I could. My place is here at the head of the Hun- 
garian Government. I cannot and dare not desert this post. The con- 
stitution of our country assures to me a far-reaching influence on the 
foreign policy of the Monarchy. Unfortunately, no one but I can do what 
I have to do as Hungarian Prime Minister. That is the path of my destiny, 
in which, whatever may betide, I must walk to the end. 

DANESFORT. 
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DurI1nc the winter of 1915-1916 an uneasy calm brooded over the 
trench lines on the Somme. No heavy fighting had taken place ; 
the line had remained stable since September 1914, when in the 
course of the race for the sea the French had established them- 
selves before Amiens and Albert but had failed to drive the 
Germans from the ridge dominating the valley of the Ancre on the 
west and commanding a wide view over the country between 
Bapaume and Cambrai to the east. The incessant local fighting 
by mine and counter-mine at La Boisselle and Fricourt brought 
these villages into some prominence ; and the town of Albert had 
achieved a certain fame owing to the statue of the Virgin and 
Child which lay dependent from the tower of the church and the 
legend that the war would end on the day on which it fell. 
Otherwise the Somme battlefield had no history, and was reputed 
on that account to be happy. 

The heavy fighting of 1915 had taken place to the north on the 
heights of Vimy and Notre Dame de Lorette and round the mining 
villages of Loos and Hulluch. Here the tide of battle had ebbed 
and flowed, devastating a wide area of country ; on the Somme 
the trenches of 1914 were still occupied, and within a distance of 
three miles from the front line it was easy to forget the existence 
of the war. A reserve line was in process of construction, and 
occasional shallow trenches were found at the side of the road, 
where small forces had come into conflict during the time when 
the tide of the German advance had flowed over Northern France. 
Otherwise the countryside was not yet disfigured ; the villages 
showed no traces of shell fire; the peasantry carried on their 
traditional occupations ; and the British forces were so small 
that they were absorbed easily into the villages when they were 
at rest, and interrupted but little the normal life of the French 
countryside. 

A change was discernible as soon as the Battle of Verdun 
broke out. The French Army in Artois was relieved by British 
forces, and the divisions on the Somme were no longer isolated 
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from the rest of the British Army. The line became continuous 
from the canal bank north of Ypres to the village of Frise on the 
Somme. New divisions arrived ; new railways and roads were 
constructed ; new gun-pits were everywhere to be found ; dumps 
of material grew larger day by day. The villages became incon- 
veniently overcrowded. It was soon evident that the long period 
of inactivity was at an end, and that the Somme battlefield was 
to be the scene of the great offensive of 1916. The first news 
reached us early in April. At this time the 32nd Division was 
holding the line from Thiepval Wood to La Boisselle. Our line 
was now shortened so that it extended only to Authuille Wood. 
Old soldiers were well aware that the line held by any body of 
combatant troops is reduced for one reason only—the imminence 
of an attack. The news gave every satisfaction. The moral of 
the regiment was high. The continual hardship and heavy 
casualties sustained by the regiment in the trench warfare of the 
preceding winter had been such as to make the prospect of an 
attack alluring. Of the success of the offensive few of us had the 
smallest doubt. We had at last the men and the guns. Con- 
fidence reigned supreme ; none of us expected to spend another 
winter in France; and an announcement by the quartermaster 
that he had been asked to report on the form of winter clothing 
which had proved of most value in the last winter with a view 
to its adoption in the coming winter was regarded as an unneces- 
sary exhibition of fussiness on the part of the authorities. Not 
yet had the British Army learned to greet the changes and 
chances of a war of attrition with the proverb ‘ The first ten years 
will be the worst.’ 

The battle order was soon disclosed. The 34th Division, 
composed for the most part of Northumberland Fusilier batta- 
lions from Tyneside, came into the line at La Boisselle. Our 
old trenches fronting Ovillers were occupied by the 8th Division, 
a regular division with a great reputation. Within our area of 
attack lay the Leipzig Redoubt and the village of Thiepval. This 
might be regarded as a compliment to the division, as Thiepval, 
being a key position and dominating the valley of the Ancre, had 
been fortified by the Germans with the utmost ingenuity and 
resource. The vital importance of the position had been early 
recognised, and a regiment had been placed there as its permanent 
garrison, never to be relieved. This regiment had constructed a 
labyrinth of underground passages, leading from the deep cellars 
of the village in all directions. Under bombardment the troops 
were withdrawn into these cellars ; the moment the bombard- 
ment lifted they manned again their machine-gun emplacements, 
and met attacking troops with a concentration of fire through 
which no man could pass unscathed. Such was the strength of 
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the fortifications, that even the massed artilleries of the Somme 
could not obliterate them. On the morning of the attack sixteen 
shells a second were exploding in the village ; yet the attacking 
division was practically wiped out by machine-gun fire. The 
Germans rightly held that their fortress was impregnable to 
frontal attack ; it fell ultimately when the advance in the south 
had made possible attack from the flank and rear. 

On taking over the trenches fronting Thiepval we found the 
36th (Ulster) Division astride the Ancre. Their trenches were 
in splendid order, and everyone was impressed by the resolute 
and disciplined bearing of the Ulster regiments. North of the 
Ancre was the 4th, a regular division, which old soldiers remem- 
bered in the later stages of the retreat from Mons. Beyond them 
and to the north of Beaumont Hamel was the 29th Division, 
lately arrived from Gallipoli. We were interested to meet the 
division which had made history on the beaches of Cape Helles a 
year before. The Germans greeted their arrival, and adequately 
expressed their sense of the occasion, by a night bombardment 
of great intensity followed by a raid. I remember the occasion 
well for several reasons. I had just carried out the relief of the 
front line near Thiepval Chateau, and was proceeding down the 
trench towards my headquarters dug-out to have dinner, when 
without any warning the barrage descended on the trenches 
beyond the Ancre. For a moment I hesitated; then the fury of 
the gun fire showed that there was to be no dinner as yet. Hav- 
ing expressed my disgust in a suitable manner, I gave the order 
to stand to arms. Then I turned to watch with interest the 
tremendous artillery battle. Heavy guns were firing from far 
in the south, and the sky was ablaze as far as the eye could reach. 
The boom of the guns, the screech of the shells passing far over- 
head, the devastating roar of the explosions, the fountains of 
black earth thrown skywards, contributed to the eerie grandeur 
of this terrible scene. 

We were not ourselves under very heavy fire, and I thought 
of the men in the trenches beyond the Ancre crouching under 
their crumbling parapets and waiting for the savage mélée of 
bomb and bayonet which would ensue when the barrage lifted. 
But only for a moment had I time to think, as there were several 
loud crashes in the trench, and it became clear that one of our 
batteries, in retaliating, had mistaken our trench for the German 
line, and we were being shelled from both front and rear. There 
was a curtain of fire which cut me off from my headquarters, and 
I was compelled to make a rather hazardous journey to another 
company far to the south. I demanded that our artillery should 
lengthen their range, but received less than no encouragement. 
The good-natured sarcasm of the gunners was, however, lost on 
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me, and I had the satisfaction of the last word, as they were so 
tactless as to drop a dud shell into the trench. This I picked up, 
and, having noted the markings, sent back an orderly with a 
description of them and other ill-natured comment. In the mean- 
time we were losing men, and the familiar cry of ‘ stretcher- 
bearer’ passed down the trench. I hurried back, and had just 
found my sergeant-major, where he stood intently watching the 
German trenches, when there was an overwhelming crash. The 
sky became a maelstrom of colliding stars, and then turned gold. 
I seemed to be sailing through space into the most glorious of 
sunsets, and the world was very far away. I could not struggle, 
nor did I want to. I had rather a feeling of peace, of relief that 
the bitterness of death was past. Then the vision began to fade. 
I became conscious of the surrounding mud and of a familiar face. 
I felt very sick. 

The Thiepval trenches which we held through the spring of 
1916 differed greatly from those of La Boisselle. They ran 
through the garden of Thiepval Chateau, and in the absence of 
shell fire there was much that was attractive in the view over the 
valley of the Ancre and the woods of Thiepval, Aveluy, and 
Authuille on each side, now beautiful in the glory of spring. 
Flowers were often to be found growing in the sides of the trenches 
and in ‘ No-Man’s Land,’ and just below my dug-out there were 
the remains of two red-brick gate-posts which had led from the 
chateau garden to the orchard in the valley below. The flowers 
found their way into dug-outs ; the orchard was swept by machine- 
guns night and day, and if the apple trees bore any fruit in 1916 
there was no one so foolhardy as to seek it. I was sitting one 
morning in my dug-out overlooking the orchard when I wit- 
nessed a strange little comedy. I was growing drowsy ; we had 
been through a time of great strain. Our trenches had been 
destroyed by a barrage of great intensity ; the Germans had 
attacked, and there had been heavy fighting with bomb and 
bayonet in our lines. Now there was a lull. The sun was warm, 
and a breeze whispered in the shell-riven trees. There was no 
sound of war but the intermittent thud of a sniper’s bullet from 
the ruins of the chateau as it struck the earth. I was nearly 
asleep when my eye was caught by a most unwarlike scene in the 
entrance to the dug-out. A dud shell lay partly embedded in the 
dry mud. A mouse with his head on one side peered at me, then 
took refuge behind the shell, reappearing a moment later on the 
far side. This was repeated several times. Then, emboldened, 
the mouse departed and brought back a friend. A game ensued, 
and whenever I blinked the two mice fell over each other in a 
ludicrously human way as they sought the security of their strange 
haven. 
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The garden of the Thiepval Chateau was a shell trap of the 
worst description, and our losses here were very heavy, more 
especially in the days immediately preceding the opening of the 
Battle of the Somme. The right sector fronting the Leipzig 
Redoubt was comparatively quiet, but the chateau trenches, the 
Bromielaw, the Trongate, Sauchiehall Street, and the Hammerhead 
and Maison Gris saps were trenches of evil omen. One of these 
saps ran far into ‘ No-Man’s Land,’ and those who ventured to its 
far end enjoyed the privilege of listening to the conversation of 
the Germans in an outlying post. A more popular diversion was 
mispronouncing the names of the trenches for the benefit of the 
three Highland regiments in the division. I remember well a 
Highland major who on a visit to my dug-out refused for nearly 
an hour to touch our whisky on the ground that he never drank 
spirits before noon. I then observed casually that he had pre- 
sumably come through ‘ Saucy Hall’ Street on his way up the line. 
The effect was instantaneous, and much of the bottle had gone 
before he was sufficiently revived. 

The German trench mortars had been responsible for many 
casualties at La Boisselle ; here they cost us a heavy toll of life. 
Men were blown to pieces and buried, and the noise of the ex- 
plosions was so appalling and continuous as to cause an almost 
intolerable strain. If our guns opened fire, the Germans did not 
attempt to silence them by a counter-battery demonstration, but 
put down a minenwerfer barrage on the infantry ; and it caused 
us particular annoyance that the activities of the Ulster Division 
trench mortars invariably provoked retaliation on our, and not 
their, trenches. The excellence of our own trench mortars was 
some consolation to us. The officer in charge of them was a 
redoubtable Irishman, very keen on his job and fearless to a fault. 
One of his assistants, also an Irishman, wasted my time one night 
in a prolonged attempt to persuade me to let him go on a visit to 
the German trenches. He asserted that no man could reasonably 
be expected to lob a trench mortar bomb into.a trench unless he 
had first had a look into it to see where the bomb would fall. 

Behind the chateau trenches lay Johnstone’s Post, our 
battalion headquarters, looking out over a wide valley, shell- 
ploughed and for ever swept by flying bullets, and the great mass 
of Thiepval Wood dominating the desolate marshes of the Ancre. 
The wood was never silent, for shell and rifle fire echoed endlessly 
through the trees, in testimony of the unceasing vigil of the 
opposing lines. At night the flares, as they rose and fell, threw 
the wood into deeper shadow and made it yet more dark and 
menacing. On the edge of the wood a communication trench, 
Paisley Avenue, a constant mark for the German artillery, led to 
the high bank above the Ancre. On our side of the valley a 
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better trench, Hamilton Avenue, led also to the bank. On 
emerging from either of the trenches we had the alternative of 
proceeding along the main road to Authuille North barricade or 
of following a safer track under the bank and on the edge of the 
stream to a ruined mill on the lower edge of the village. Here 
was a bridge just wide enough to permit of the passage of a 
trolley. Beyond the ruins of the village, in which wise men did 
not linger, was another high bank, honeycombed by dug-outs. 
A long causeway across the marshes known as Blackhorse Bridge 
led to Aveluy Wood. 

On the edge of the bank, and just beyond the South Barricade 
of Authuille village, lay the French cemetery where the dead of 
the first few months of the war lay beside the dead of centuries of 
peace. The small cemetery had proved inadequate within a 
short time, and the graves lay outside and around it. Now there 
was a new and already large cemetery below. One evening I 
stood there looking over the broad marshes of the Ancre and the 
great mass of Aveluy Wood beyond. There was a lull in the 
firing, and everything was still. The sun was setting ; perhaps 
the majesty of Nature had stayed for one moment the hand of the 
Angel of Death. The river and marshes were a sea of gold, and 
the trees of the wood were tinged with fire. To the south were 
the square tower of Aveluy Church and the great trees surrounding 
the crucifix at the junction of the roads, known as Crucifix 
Corner. Shadows were lengthening in the woods and on the 
marshes. A cool evening breeze blew gently through the graves 
of our dead. 

Before me lay men of many nations in their long sleep. The 
names inscribed on the dark crosses of the French were full of 
music ; they were men of the Breton Corps, sons of Morbihan and 
Finisterre. Apart lay the grave of a man killed in the first 
month of the war, when Uhlan patrols came into conflict with 
small bodies of British and French detached from their regiments. 
Near by were the dead of the first autumn slain in the great fight 
for the ridge. Beyond were the men who had died in the long 
and monotonous days of trench warfare, which for eighteen 
months had taken, day by day, its toll of human life, of the 
flower of two nations. Here were the white crosses of the British, 
men from every shire in England and Scotland. Officers and 
men lay side by side as they fell. The tall Celtic cross of a High- 
lander was surmounted by his glengarry. The grave of an 
English officer was inscribed with the words ‘ Solong!’ I wondered 
whether these were the last words of the dead officer, or words 
written there by one of his comrades who expected soon to see 
him again. A little way apart were the graves of the Indians, 
with inscriptions in a strange language, men who died on these 
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bleak uplands so far from their homes, in faithful discharge of a 
soldier’s trust. 

In the far corner a padre stood reading the burial service, 
while a group of men with bowed and uncovered heads stood 
round a new grave. Here indeed death held nothing of indignity, 
and all was simple and sincere. It was a scene of quiet grandeur. 
No king could dream of a more splendid resting-place, here above 
the marshes in the glory of the evening. 

The sun set. Twilight drewon. The evening star glimmered 
above the far horizon. The marshes were grey, and a mist rose 
from the water. Dark shadows enveloped the woods. There 
was a roar as a shrapnel shell burst, and the smoke hung like a 
pall over the ground where once Authuille had stood, now a ruin 
where death stalked night and day. A machine-gun opened fire 
in the trenches, and the crash of bombs re-echoed through the 
trees. The weary night watches had begun. The wind rose. 
The Angel of Death was abroad, and in the wind I could hear the 
beating of his wings. 

Here above the Ancre lie many of the most gallant of my 
regiment, men who were my friends, men whose memory I will 
revere to the end of time. Some of them were soldiers by pro- 
fession ; others had turned aside from their chosen avocations in 
obedience to a call which might not be denied. Unfaltering and 
unrepining they offered their lawful heritage of full and splendid 
life, and trod the dark highway of death without dismay. They 
have passed into the silence. We hear their voices no more. 
Yet it must be that somewhere the music of those voices lingers, 
and that in time to come it will inspire and strengthen men 
who in pursuit of an ideal may be called upon to make a like 
sacrifice. But we who have lost our friends know well that much 
of the richness and beauty of life passed with them for ever from 
our lives. If we have any consolation, it is that they held their 
heads high in life, and that when the darkness closed round them 
they did not flinch. 

How well I can recall the line of merry faces in the glare of 
candles in the mess. Chief among them I see my friend Robin 
Kestell Cornish. In his presence I had always a sense that it was 
morning ; I could not imagine him growing old. Never have I 
met anyone so full of the joy of life, yet so careless to preserve it. 
Eager always for battle, he was magnificent in attack; in the 
most trying periods of trench warfare, under continuous shell fire 
and in every circumstance of hardship, he remained undaunted, 
resolute and unfailingly cheerful. He had the rare power of 
inspiring courage by his presence. Time and again, when passing 
with him down a line in hours of stress, I have seen the amazing 
power which he could wield over men who held him in sincere 
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affection and absolute trust. I have met many brave men, but 
none braver than he. And his courage proceeded, not from 
recklessness or a failure to appreciate the probable consequences 
of his actions, but from self-discipline. The first occasion on 
which this was revealed to me was in a heavy bombardment at 
La Boisselle. I had come in to the headquarters dug-out from 
my tour of duty. Another subaltern had gone out. The shelling 
which had been intermittent became suddenly more heavy. 
Kestell Cornish rose to his feet. I could see that he was debating 
whether the highest standard of duty required him to join his 
subaltern and the sentries in the most dangerous posts, and that 
he was mastering himself by conscious effort. I asked him 
whether he regarded it as necessary to attempt to reach the mine- 
craters, as it seemed impossible to get through the curtain of fire. 
He did not reply, but slowly drew on his equipment and passed 
out into the trench. Later before Thiepval Chateau, just before 
the opening of the Battle of the Somme, an order came through 
that an advanced trench was to be dug ‘ at any cost.’ We looked 
at each other, knowing well what the cost would be. The 
moon was almost full ; the nights were practically cloudless. I 
remarked that this meant the end of things for most of us. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and replied that it would be far better to 
lose one’s life than to be put to the necessity of reporting that 
the trench had not been dug. In the event, as darkness closed 
and before the moon rose, the company crept man by man into 
“No-Man’s Land.’ Three machine-guns were turned on the first 
man, yet somehow the men were disposed along the line which 
the trench was to follow. There they lay digging with their 
hands and entrenching tools in a desperate effort to gain even a 
few inches of cover before the moon rose. The German machine- 
guns swept up and down the line, and rifle grenades came over 
unceasingly. Through the summer night Kestell Cornish walked 
up and down the line, disdaining to take cover, encouraging his 
men to ever greater efforts, succouring the wounded, staying at 
the side of the dying. But for the force of his example, the trench 
could not have been dug. By some miracle he was not hit. On 
Hill 60 a year before he had won the Military Cross ; he won it 
again that night and on the Ancre in November. On that 
occasion fighting took place in the most deplorable conditions of 
weather, and in the course of the battle he contracted frost-bite. 
He refused to leave the line of shell holes which was our front line 
until they were made secure. Unable to stand, he was at last 
removed on a stretcher. As he was being carried to the rear the 
Germans counter-attacked, and Kestell Cornish gave the order to 
his stretcher-bearers to take him back to the line, For three 
years of constant fighting he escaped death or serious wounds, 
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although courting them always. But it could not be that such 
courage should not meet at last its reward. In the grim fighting 
near Passchendaele he fell wounded by the side of his general, 
and died in June 1918 at Wimereux. He wrote me a letter a few 
days before he died. For months he had been in dreadful pain. 
Now he was dying, but there was no word of complaint on his 
lips ; and that ardour of spirit which had given him the power to 
sway the hearts of men, and to inspire in them something of his 
own courage, was never more splendid than in the hour of his 
passing to that high fellowship beyond our ken. 

A man very different from Kestell Cornish, but gifted with 
the same power to inspire affection in the men whom he led, was 
W. B. Algeo, the commander of B Company. An ‘Old Con- 
temptible,’ he had distinguished himself greatly in the German 
attack at Ypres early in 1915. On that occasion he was blinded 
by gas and taken to hospital, but on partially recovering his sight 
he contrived to escape and rejoined his regiment in the line. He 
gave the impression of greatly deprecating the war on account of 
its minor discomforts and its interference with settled habits and 
regular meals. Its inherent dangers were not judged by him to 
be worthy of comment. After eighteen months of service in the 
front line he received the offer of a staff appointment. The 
message came to him one evening in May when a relief of the line 
before Thiepval was about to take place. He’stood looking over 
the valley of the Ancre arid the woods beyond where the glory of 
life was instinct in the emerald green of the tall trees. In his 
hand was a scrap of paper offering him the chance of life and the 
opportunity of high distinction in his profession He debated for 
a little while, and then, turning to one of his subalterns, said, ‘ I 
can’t leave these old men.’ He went up the line, and within a 
few hours lost his life in a hazardous enterprise in the garden of 
Thiepval Chateau. Although dawn was breaking, one of the old 


men whom he had refused to leave went out on his own initiative | 


in a gallant but forlorn attempt at rescue and, refusing to leave 
him, fell by his side. 

Many others of the Dorset Regiment died before Thiepval in 
the months preceding the battle and on the fateful morning of 
July 1. Some who were wounded on that morning returned to the 
regiment and died in later battles of the war. Those few of us 
who are left may perhaps be pardoned if we have at times the 
sense of being stragglers. 

In a scene to my mind at once the most tragic and the most 
beautiful in the dramatic literature of our time—in Le Tombeau 
sous l’Arc de Triomphe—the soldier, on whom the dark night of 
death is already descending, calls his dead friends to be present 
at his marriage. They only are invited to the most pure of 
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marriages, consecrated between himself and his bride in the 
stillness and beauty of a summer’s night. He raises his glass to 
salute and to thank them, and when they answer, he replies in 
lines of splendid eloquence that he does not know whether it is a 
cup or a chalice which he holds before him. 

To those who served in the war this passage has—and clearly 
had on the night when first I heard it spoken in a silence so tense 
as to be almost painful—a special beauty and significance. The 
soldier has not forgotten the dead. The splendid fellowship 
which we shared has been for most of us the greatest thing in our 
lives. If we have any pride, it is that once we were accounted 
worthy of that fellowship. We remember that in the company 
of men high-hearted and generous we too could live a life of 
courage and fidelity and could go to death as to a holiday. As 
the years pass by, and the dust of the arena sullies our ideals, and 
the petty ambitions and jealousies of an ignoble civilisation absorb 
our strength and misdirect our endeavour, we can look back almost 
with longing on days which, however tragic, at least gave us the 
honour and dignity of being men. We may perhaps realise how 
rare is the privilege of dying well, and feel a trace of envy at the 
thought of those who will never grow old, whom ‘ age shall not 
weary nor the years contemn.’ 

The soldier could not say whether it was a cup or a chalice 
which he raised to his lips. Whois tosay? Those who live, as 
perforce we were compelled to live, exposed to sun, rain and wind, 
surrounded by natural forces, in the constant presence of death, 
are conscious of a mystery in the heart of things, some identity of 
man with that which gave him birth, nourishes him, and in due 
time receives him again. In the life of cities man is protected 
from the play of natural forces ; and death, when it comes, has a 
suggestion of the unnatural by virtue of its unfamiliarity. But 
those whose daily lot it is to witness the processes of Nature, the 
awakening and renewing of life in the miracle of dawn, the coming 
of rest and sleep in the glory of the setting sun, have a greater 
opportunity of seeing life and death in their true perspective, a 
fuller appreciation of the place of man in Nature.» Many of the 
war poets expressed their consciousness of this affinity, their 
sense of forming part of the Whole, and the contentment which 
that sense could bring in the presence of death. Most splendid 
perhaps was Into Battle, and those magic lines in which Julian 
Grenfell had greeted the spring of the first year of the War were 
often in my mind as we marched on the roads behind the lines 
between the villages to which from time to time we were with- 
drawn to rest, Millencourt and Senlis, Bouzincourt and Martinsart, 
Pierregot and Montigny, happy village of great woods and many 
chateaux. I watched the coming of spring in the woods, and the 
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young corn in the fields, and the men, the flower of every shire in 
Britain, on the march towards the chalk uplands of the battlefield. 
I wondered often how many of those whose eyes were delighted 
by the glory of these fields would see the harvest, and I thought 
of that other harvest which Death would reap. Yet, though I 
knew that the blood of men who were my friends must soon 
incarnadine these fields, I had in my heart a sense that through 
their sacrifice life would become more noble in due time. I had 
not, and I have not, the power to express that which was in 
my heart. But anotherman, Allen Seager, saw the spring of 
1916 on the Somme, and, conscious that he was at last to meet 
his long-sought rendezvous with death, wrote his epitaph, and 
that of the men who were his comrades in that great adventure, 
in the splendid Lafayette Ode : 


There, holding still in frozen steadfastness 
Their bayonets toward the beckoning frontiers, 
They lie, our comrades, lie among their peers, 
Clad in the glory of fallen warriors, 


No human presences their witness are, 
But summer clouds and sunset crimson hued 
And showers and night winds and the northern star ; 
Nay, even our salutations seem profane, 
Opposed to their Elysian quietude. 
C. O. G. DouiE, 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Sireet, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution ts published. 








